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THE MOST POPULAR OF YOUNG LONDONERS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, NOW JUST TWO YEARS OLD. 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke and Duchess of York, is two tour. The little Princess, who is a general favourite wherever she goes, 
years old to-day, April 21. She spent Easter with the King and Queen has made good progress in talking. Among her other accomplishments is 
at Windsor Castle. It may be recalled that she was there for her first the art of curtseying, and her 


birthday last year, while her 


father and mother were away on their Empire 


From A New Porrrair Srupy 


IN DANGUINE 


eftorts 


in that direction are said to cause 
much amusement in the royal circle. 


BY Marcus ADAMs. 
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A Lure, in Season and Out of Season: 


London the Everz Changing. 


FroM THE Ercnincs BY IAN STRANG: PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF Messrs. ALEX. REID 


AND LrerEvre, Lr KING STREET, St. JAMI 
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JOHN NASH, 
A PECULIAR 





SAVOY STEPS, STRAND: ON LAND, LYING BETWEEN ‘‘ STRAUNDE 
AND THE THAMES, GRANTED BY HENRY III. TO PETER OF SAVOY. 





FISHMONGERS’ HALL: A FAMOUS BUILDING DATING FROM THE PERIOD 
OF THE PRESENT LONDON BRIDGE, 


artist is so often attracted to the sights of the world's greatest city, for in 
years to come his work alone can show it as it was even in the recent 
past. Certain of the excellent etchings here reproduced, in fact, present vistas 
now a little unfamiliar, although they were done, for the most part, some 


five years ago For the rest, a word or two may be given as to some of 
the views shown. Oxford Street (like Nash’s Regent Street) has, of course, 


seen many changes, brought about largely by the development of those great 
firms who have realised for years past that the street is not only a main 
traffic artery, but a very valuable shopping centre. The Savoy was formerly 


UNFAMILIAR IN LONDON, a London Palace, and is now a Chapel Royal. It stands on land granted on 
> ASON February 12, 1246, by Henry III. to Peter of Savoy, uncle of Queen Eleanor. 

Fishmongers’ Hall shows, amongst other things, the dagger with which ‘“ Brave 

from all over the world Walworth, Knight, Lord Mayor,’’ slew the rebellious Wat Tyler. It may 

is noted either with be noted that this is not the ‘‘dagger’’ which figures in the City Arms, 

that are springing which, in truth, is not a dagger, but the blunt - pointed Sword of St. Paul, 

before the pick of the the patron saint of Londen, and is so represented on the official documents 

it is well that the of the City of London. 
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OUR 
PERILOUS 
WORLD : 
RECENT 
DISASTERS 
BY 
LAND AND 
SEA. 
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A BRAZILIAN LANDSLIDE THAT KILLED MORE THAN A HUNDRED PEOPLE: THE PARTIAL COLLAPSE OF MONT SERRAT, 
A HIGH HILL SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE TOUN OF SANTOS. 

















THE PARIS RAILWAY DISASTER: TELESCOPING OF WOODEN COACHES THE CHIEF 
CAUSE OF HEAVY CASUALTIES (15 DEAD AND 33 INJURED). 




















On March 10 a huge mass of earth and rock, some 500,000 tons, fell from Mont Serrat, a 
hill 700 ft. high in the heart of Santos, Brazil, destroying many houses and killing over 
_a hundred people. Part of the Santacasa Hospital (on the right in our photograph) was 
demolished, and 50 ft. of earth was piled against it, up to the third storey. The collapse 
was attributed partly to excavations and blastings in a quarry, and partly to heavy rains. Fissures 
in the ground developed near the Casino seen on top of the hill, which was abandoned, as 
torrential rain continued, and experts feared that a much greater landslip might occur. 
Further cracks opened subsequently in the opposite side of the hill. 
































A HEAD-ON COLLISION: THE LIGHT TANK ENGINE (RUNNING BACKWARDS) OF THE 
LOCAL TRAIN CRUSHED BY THE 130-TON ‘‘ PACIFIC '' ENGINE OF THE BOULOGNE TRAIN. 


Just outside the Gare du Nord in Paris, on April 11, a head-on collision occurred between a 

irain leaving for Boulogne and a local train coming in from Villiers-le-Bel. The engine crews 

jumped clear. Two second-class corridor coaches in the Boulogne train and two first-class coaches 

in the local train weré telescoped. Fifteen people were killed and thirty-three injured, several 

seriously. The accident demonstrated the terrible effects of telescoping on wooden rolling stock, 
as compared with steel coaches, now largely used on the chief French trains. 





A “TITANIC’’ DISASTER AVERTED BY FINE SEAMANSHIP: THE CRUMPLED BOWS 
OF THE ‘‘MONTROSE"’ AFTER COLLISION WITH AN ICEBERG. 
The Canadian Pacific liner ** Montrose’’ met two icebergs on Easter Monday hile bou 
St. John’s to Liverpool, where she arrived on April 14. Captain Landy oe gy & ag Hose 
decision, and steered straight for the smaller berg. The bows were crumpled like tin, and two 
men were killed. The berg was split and tons of ice fell.on deck. The ship’s escape was due 
to the captain’s judgment and promptitude. Had she hit the larger berg, or been crushed 
between the two, she must have gone down. 
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SEE that a writer in the American Mercury has 

been accusing me of being Anti-American. The 
obvious temptation is to answer that I am not quite 
so Anti-American as the American Mercury. That 
highly interesting and intelligent organ largely exists 
in order to be Anti-American ; at least, in the only 
sense that I could ever be accused of being so, and in 
a much more acrid sense than I ever really was. Its 
editor, Mr. H. L. Mencken, is not content with allud- 
ing scornfully to the most widespread customs and 
conceptions of his countrymen, whenever he happens 
to come across them. He has the almost malignant 
industry to collect a huge scrap-book of all the silly 
things that Americans say and do, 
and to call it Americana. I, for one, 
have never believed that America 





By G. K. CHESTERTON 


betrayed into a faint shudder when the American 
journalist talks about worth-while books or worth- 
while politics. But he will, if he is wise, think such 
stylistic sensibilities very trivial compared with the 
magnificent merit of really thinking that things are 
worth while. There are a very few Americans who 
do not think that things are worth while. They are 
not always the things that I should specially count 
of transcendent worth, but they are always better 
than the paralytic pessimism that finds everything 
worthless. On this point certainly I am against 
Dreiser. But on this point America is against Dreiser, 
and I am on the side of America. 


that are in conflict all over the world ; and it never 
so much as crossed my mind to complicate such 
a conflict with a silly provincial squabble about 
John Bull and Uncle Sam. There is, however, one 
question on the international matter that I should 
like to ask. 


To one American man of genius, whom I read in 
my youth, I owed much of my deliverance from the 
decadent cynicism that was corrupting most of the young 
men of my generation. Walt Whitman had his faults, 
artistic and other, but he did lead the democracy of 
the ‘‘ Leaves of Grass ’’ against the oligarchy of ‘‘ The 
Green Carnation.’”’ He did set the 
thousand common things against the 
two or three perverted and exotic 





was identical with Americana. Asa 
matter of fact, I have hardly critictsed 
anything in America; I have only 
suggested that certain very Ameri- 
can things should remain in America. 
When Joan of Arc was asked whether 
God hated the English, that super- 
stitious peasant replied emphatically 
in the negative, but added that she 
thought that God did not want them 
in France. We have seen _inter- 
national criticisms uttered in modern 
wars with considerably less modera- 
tion. So I should answer, touching 
the problem of soda-fountains and 
sky-scrapers in England. Probably 
where these things spring up, they 
spring up out of the American spirit ; 
and I have never failed to defend 
the rights of a national spirit. But 
when these things spread, they spread 
merely by the American money; and 
money is not even American, for it 
is not even national. The American 
may like American things because 
he is a patriot; the Englishman can 
only like American things because 
he is a snob. But I do not quite 
see that I can be said to have slan- 
dered all the Americans in America 
merely by calling some Englishmen 
snobs. i 

In the particular case to which 
allusion was made, that of literary 
criticism, the charge is_ especially 
mysterious. The critic turned his 
criticism into a compliment by 
coupling me with Mr. Arnold Ren- 
nett, who is what I never pretended 
to be, a real novelist and a real 
critic of novels. The best that can 
be said is that the statement is not 
quite so absurd in my case as it is 
in Mr. Bennett’s case. He has ard- 








things that had been set up as the 
idols of that age. He had, whatever 
else he had, the American virtue of 
thinking things worth while. Nay, 
he did sound like the voice of a new 
nation ; like the voice of many million 
men. He did not seem entirely ab- 
surd when he claimed to be America ; 
to be, in a new sense, a Father 
of the Republic. What I want to 
ask, in a spirit of respect and not of 
satire, is, what has become of him? 
What has become of what was great 
in him; the great heart, the giant 
hospitality of the soul? {I think it 
is the queerest of historic ironies that 
the new schools in the New World, 
while copying some of his rather 
clumsy negat@ons of form, seem to be 
saying the very opposite of all he 
said. They are not saying that 
manure is poetic because it may grow 
leaves of grass. They are saying that 
leaves of grass are repulsive; like 
prickly hairs on an unshaven chin. 
I consider this last a very passable 
specimen of the New Poetry. 


I wish, in all seriousness and even 
humility, that the American critic 
would tell me exactly what has hap- 
pened to American literature; and 
why so much that set out in the 
mood of Walt Whitman has ended in 
the mood of Theodore Dreiser. There 
was really suggested in ‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’’ rightly or wrongly, something 
that seemed as if it could be a new 
poetry of equality. But, whatever 
else the new poetry is, it is not a 
poetry of equality. It may consider 
itself a poetry of superiority ; but I 
fear it is chiefly superiority in the 
sense of superciliousness. Unfortu- 








ently admired many American works 
which I should ffhd rather fatiguing ; 
not because they are American, but 
because they appear to be devoted 
to preaching a sort of philosophy of 
fatigue. I have indeed respectfully 
declined to read all the _ colossal 
volumes of Mr. Dreiser (admittedly 
somewhat heavy in style) solely for the 
pleasure of learning that Mr. Dreiser 
has found life dull and senseless; or, 
in other words, that Mr. Dreiser has 
never found life at all. As I do not 
find life dull myself, and have a good 
many other things to do in it, I hope I may be for- 
given for not using up much of it in reading an author 
whose manner even his admirers find tiresome, and 
whose meaning I know quite well to be false. But 
I do not feel in this fashion about Mr. Dreiser for 
any general or national reason such as was suggested 
by the ‘critic. I do not condemn Mr. Dreiser as a 
typical American. On the contrary, he seems to me 
the very opposite of a typical American. Whatever 
other faults Americans may have, they are specially 
and splendidly free from the faults of scepticism 
and despair. A man of English education may be 


where he made many friends. 


A TRAGIC BEREAVEMENT IN THE ROYAL FAMILY: THE LATE VISCOUNT TREMATON, n I 
THE QUEEN’S NEPHEW, WHO DIED FROM INJURIES IN A MOTOR ACCIDENT. cilious. Americans have sometimes 


We ereatly regret to record that Viscount Trematon, who (as mentioned under a portrait in our last 
issue) was injured in a motor accident in France on April 1, died on the 15th in hospital at Belleville- 
sur-Saéne, near Lyons. He was born on August 24, 1907, and was the only surviving son of the Queen’s 
brother, the Earl of Athlone (formerly Prince Alexander of Teck) and of Princess Alice, Countess of 
Athlone, only daughter of the late Duke of Albany and a cousin of the King. 
a great-grandson of Queen Victoria, and a grandson of the late Duchess of Teck. 
May Cambridge, came of age last year. On leaving Eton in 1925 he went up to Trinity, Cambridge, 
One of them, Mr. Kenrick Madocks, also died of injuries in the accident. 
Before his father became Governor-General of South Africa, Lord Trematon lived with his parents in the 
Henry III. Tower 


Lord Trematon was thus 
His only sister, Lady 


nately, a man does not need to be 
an American in order to be super- 


even been so perverse as to perceive 
the quality in Englishmen. There is 
nothing particularly American about 
turning up one’s nose at one’s break- 
fast or one’s family. What I may 
call the fastidious school of realism 
is not in any sense national, but 
rather cosmopolitan. It does not 


at Windsor Castle. Last year he visited them in South Africa, where he got much even claim to be what Whitman 


big-game hunting, and shot a lion on his nineteenth birthday. His body was 
England in a destroyer, and the funeral was arranged for April 20 at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


Outside the entirely exceptional case of Dreiser, 
I cannot even imagine to what the critic can refer. 
I have probably not read as much as I ought of 
modern American literature; or, for that matter, 
of modern English literature. And the world may 
be surprised to learn that, not having read it, I have 
not criticised it. But I have heartily praised a great 
many modern American books that I have read; 
notably the books of Mr. Sinclair Lewis and of Mr. 
Mencken himself. I confess, however, that I am most 
interested in these American books, as in most English 
books, in relation to certain ideas and tendencies 


brought home to 


wanted to be, the voice of America; 
any more than the ‘‘Spoon River 
Anthology ’’ can be considered a very 
patriotic pean in praise of Spoon River. I would 
not suggest that America is becoming Anti-American: 
but I do say it would be difficult to praise the 
best work in America without praising much of 
the dispraise of America. Meanwhile, another factor 
has appeared, too distinguished and delicate to be 
considered briefly; a sort of literature that seems 
not only beautiful, but subtle and traditional ; 
American, no doubt, but not what the nineteenth 
century would have associated with America. “The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey” may yet be a bridge 
between the Old World and the New. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN 
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The Berlin surgeon who performed # 
an operation for tonsilitis on King 2 
Amanullah of Afghanistan. It was 2 
most successful. 
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ZB MR. CHARLES SIMS, R.A. 

AA 

2 | (Born, 1873; died, April 13.) The dis- 
Z tinguished artist who was for some years 
3 Keeper and Trustee of the Royal Academy. 
Zz A very individual painter of portraits and 
Ss other subjects. 
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DR. W. M. FURNEAUX. 
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THE HON. FRANK RUSSELL. 
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PRINCE 
CHARLES PHILIPPE 
D’ORLEANS. 


Has married Miss 
Marguerite Watson. 
Is Duc de Nemours. 
A great-grandson of 
King Lotis Philippe, 
and a nephew of the 
King of the Belgians. 
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LADIES v. MEN AT GOLF: 


% men won 4 matches and the ladies 1. 


weer rer rrr rr rrr rn 


FAMOUS PLAYERS AT STOKE POGES. 


From left to right are seen Miss J. Wethered, Mr. C. J. H. Tolley, Mile. S. 
Thion de la Chaume, and Mr. R. H. Wethered. 
beat Mr. Tolley, and Mlle. de la Chaume beat Mr. Wethered. 
somes, the same two ladies won segue ~ same ig men. 

i h for the ladies, who won 7 matches out o 5 
pape The men gave the ladies the odds of a half. 


In the Singles, Miss Wethered 











MR.. EDWARD ARMSTRONG. 
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In the Four- H 
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MR. JUSTICE MAUGHAM. 

A new Justice of the High Court of Justice, 

Chancery Division. 

in 1913. Had a big practice in the Chancery 

Division. 
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THE PUBLIC EYE. 




















GENERAL HUMBERTO NOBILE. 
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7 (Born, 1848; died, April 19.) A Judge of the High Court, Chancery % (Born, March 3, 1846; died, April 14.) 2 In command of the Italian airship 
merly Dean of Winchester. Closely 2 Division. Appointed a Lord Justice Historian whose special subject was Z “Italia,” which started from Milan 
associated with the restoration of Z of Appeal. The fourth son of Lord Z the Italian Renaissance. Formeriy Z on April 15 for the first stage of its 

Z% Winchester Cathedral. A former 7% Russell of Killowen, L.C.J. Born Z% Pro-Provost of Queen’s College, 2% attempt to reach the North Pole. 

Head of Repton. Z in 1867. Oxford. A 
2% Fé’ 7%, 3 . - 
ZZ Z soos 
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Born in 1866. Took silk 


vuvanennnent 


Brother of Mr. Somerset Maugham, 


the dramatist and novelist. 





The Singles were 





In the Foursomes the 
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PRINCESS 
CHARLES PHILIPPE 
D'ORLEANS. 


Formerly Miss Mar- 
guerite Watson. An 
American. The wed- 
ding took place at 

















SIR ALFRED WwW. 
YEO. 


(Born, October 13, 
1863 ; died, April 14.) 
Formerly Liberal 
Member for Poplar. 
Started work in an 
iron foundry; then 
in musical instrument 











the Henrietta Street 
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Registry Office on 4g 
April 14. em HON. DAVID TENNANT 


AND HIS WIFE (MISS 





ciated with questions 
of rent restriction.. 
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THE VEN. R. T- 


TALBOT. 
New Dean of Roches- 
ter. Has been Arch- 
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deacon of Swindon 
for nine years, and 
a residentiary Canon 
of Bristol Cathedral 
for twenty-two years. 
Born, 1862; son of 
Admiral Talbot. Or- 
dained, 1885. 
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7? HERMIONE BADDELEY, THE WELL-KNOWN ACTRESS.) 


The wedding of the Hon. David Tennant, brother of Lord 
Glenconner and a nephew of Lady Oxford, to Miss Hermione ? 
























Zz Baddeley took place at the Henrietta Street Registry Z 












Office, on April 16. Miss Baddeley’s most recent appearance 
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es in “Lord Babs.” Mr. Tennant is a B.B.C. announcer. tims 
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IN THE CHURCH TRANSFORMED INTO HIS “SHRINE.” 
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4. WORK THAT 
BROUGHT GOYA 
PROMOTION AS 
FIRST COURT 
PAINTER : PART 
OF THE DOME 
FRESCO, SHOWING 
(EXTREME LEFT) 
THE DEAD MAN 
RAISED (AS IN 
NOS. 1 AND 2), 
AND (IN CENTRE) 

TWO WOMEN SEEN 
ON LEFT IN NO. 3. 
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5. ‘‘ THRONGED 
WITH MEN, 
WOMEN, AND 
CHILDREN TAKEN 
OUT OF THE 
EVERYDAY LIFE 
OF THE CITY 
PART OF GOYA'’S 
DOME FRESCO, 
SHOWING (ON 
RIGHT, THE 
FIGURES SEEN ON 
THE EXTREME 
LEFT IN NO. 
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Z x. “THE CUPOLA INTO WHICH GOYA HOISTED HIMSELF ON AUGUST 1, @Z 

1798, TO PAINT THE FRESCOES THAT HAVE REMAINED UNIQUE”: THE : Z : 

@ DOME OF THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO DE LA FLORIDA AT MADRID. 2 Zeggecococcocc ooo 
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2 2. SAINT ANTONIO 
RAISING A MAN 
: FROM THE DEAD 
? TO REVEAL HIS 
i MURDERER : 
THE CENTRAL 
: SCENE OF GOYA'S 
? FRESCOES ON THE 
CEILING OF THE 
DOME 
(AN ENLARGED 
SECTION OF 
NO. 1). 
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3. IN THE 
CHURCH 
CONVERTED INTO 
A GOYA SHRINE 
OWING TO 
CANDLE-SMOKE 
SPOILING HIS 
FRESCOES, WHILE 
A REPLICA WAS 





BUILT FOR 
WORSHIP: PART 
OF THE 


DOME FRESCO. 
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Z Da ann nant eg Te EEO ESTES LSA A AAA ATLL TOCA E TOOT 
€A@QaZzz <<-<g7-Z--* Z 6. “WHERE THE ARTIST'S BONES WILL REST UNDER THE CUPOLA”: S 

zZ THE ALTAR IN THE CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO DE LA FLORIDA BEING 4 
Spain has just celebrated the centenary of the death of her great painter, Francisco > Roba. SUMANTERD FOR CONVERSION INTO A GOYA SHRINE A 
Goya, who was born at a hamlet near Saragossa, and died at Bordeaux on April 16, ees ein» at ya See eee ed 
1828. The King of Spain inaugurated the Goya Week at Madrid on April if, purposes of parish worship, a replica of the church was built close by. Goya's 
and opened a great exhibition, including 149 of Goya's pictures, in the Prado. A remains will be brought from the San Isidro cemetery and be laid under the 
permanent memorial of the centenary in Madrid will be the old Church of San cupola, into which he was hoisted on August 1, 1798, to paint the frescoe: 
Antonio de ia Florida, which (as illustrated on page 675) has been converted int¢ He was afterwards promoted to be First Court Painter a fact whieh Pee 
a Goya shrine and museum, because his unique frescoes on the dome and arches a ‘ Times" writer says) disposes of the old story ey ce par at the 
were being spoilt by sooty smoke from altar candles; and, owing to Goya's Cupola, and the mondaine—-or demt-mondaine—charms of his angels sis esis to be 
technical methods, the frescoes could not be removed. At the same tim modelled from ladies of light reputation, had shocked th Kine ‘Supposed \ 
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NEW ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 
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THE DURER QUATERCENTENARY: A 
NUREMBERG PORTRAIT MEDAL. 


This silver medal, bearing on its obverse the 
head of Albrecht Diirer, the great fifteenth- 
century German painter, was struck at 
Nuremberg for the celebrations of the fourth 
centenary of his death. It was designed by 
Professor Nida-Riimelin. 


A MASONIC SOUVENIR OF LORD HAIG: 
AN ALMS DISH GIVEN BY HIS WIDOW 


This alms dish, inscribed ‘‘to the memory 


of a great soldier and a Mason, Earl Haig 
of Bemersyde, a member of this Lodge,” 
has been presented by Lady Haig to the 
Trades House of Glasgow Lodge of Free- 
masons. It was made by Sidney Wilkinson, 
of the Sheffield Arts and Crafts College. 











THE GOYA CENTENARY: A CHAPEL DUPLICATED FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP TO SAVE GOYA 


FRESCOES FROM BEING SPOILT BY CANDLE-SMOKE. 


The building on the right is the original Chapel of the Hermitage of San Antonio de la Florida, in 
Madrid, the ceiling of which is decorated with frescoes by Goya. As the frescoes were being spoilt 
by the smoke of candles lighted during services, a replica (seen on left) of the chapel was built 
for religious purposes, and the original is to be a Goya museum. It was opened as such for the 
Madrid ‘Goya Week” of centenary celebrations. The frescoes are illustrated on page 674. 






































THE INVENTOR OF CAMEMBERT CHEESE COMMEMORATED: AN EX-PRESIDENT OF FRANCE 
AT THE UNVEILING OF A MONUMENT TO A NORMAN FARMER'S WIFE. 


Mme. Marie Harel, the originator of Camembert cheese, has been commemorated by a monument 

recently erected at Vimoutiers, in Normandy The inscription records the date of her invention, 176]. 

Among those present at the inauguration was M. Millerand, ex-President of France (seen behind and 

to the right of the speaker in our photograph). The women and children are in national dress 
similar to that of the statue. 























A SHIP MODEL SOLD FOR 3000 GUINEAS: MR. J. ROCHELLE THOMAS AND HIS PRIZE. 
At a recent sale of property inherited from Lord St. Vincent by the late Hon. Mary Lysons, this 
r. 


carved wood model of an old British warship was bought for 3000 guineas J. Rochelle 
Thomas, of King Street, St. James's. The model represents H.M.S. “ Royal William” (previously 
named “ Royal James,"’ ‘ Royal Charles,” and, during the Commonwealth, ‘* Naseby "’). The ship was 


finally broken up in 1820 




















A TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION AT THE DURER STATUE IN NUREMBERG: 
QUATERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS. 

A torchlight procession of German artists and choirs to the statue of Albrecht Durer, 

in Nuremberg, took place on the first day (April 10) of a ‘* Durer Year,” in connection 

with the 400th anniversary of his death. Afterwards the torchbearers proceeded to the 

house where Diirer was born, and made a bonfire of their torches in the street. 
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A CYPRUS PEASANT’S DISCOVERY: A BRONZE HEAD OF THE EMPEROR 


SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS, FOUND WITH FRAGMENTS OF A STATUE. 


At the little town of Kythraea, in Cyprus, a peasant recently unearthed this fine bronze head 

of heroic size, together with the remainder, in fragments, of a complete nude statue. The 

head has been identified as a portrait of the Roman Emperor Septimius Severus, who died 

at York in A.D. 211. As the figure was nude, it is believed to have represented him in the 

character of some divinity. Arrangements were made to reconstruct the statue, and it may 
be possible to determine what god he represented 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: HOME AND 













































































THE ‘“CHERRY- PICKERS’? BECOME AN ARMOURED UNIT: THE FAREWELL PARADE OF THE 


lit HUSSARS AT ALDERSHOT. Th 
On April 11 the 11th Prince Albert’s Own Hussars became an armoured unit, and there was a farewell tri 
parade at Aldershot. The name ‘‘ 11th Hussars” is to be retained. Many of the horses are to be sent are 


to the remount stables at Melton Mowbray; while others will go to other cavalry regiments. The 11th 
Hussars were originally the 11th Dragoons. 
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BOMBER V. MOTOR-BOAT: THE ‘‘MOTH’’ SWOOPING TO ATTACK LIEUT. BRAY’S 
SPEEDY CRAFT AT HENDON. 
At the first of the outboard motor-boat racing meetings organised by the British Motor-Boat 
Club at the Welsh Harp, Hendon, spectacular moments were provided by the attempts of a 
**Moth”’ piloted by Captain C. D. Barnard to bomb a fast motor-boat piloted by Lieut. A. Bray. 
No direct hit was recorded, the aeroplane being handicapped by the restricted area. The aye 
“bombs” were, of course, of the ‘* smoke” variety. * 
6 = 
GE 


PERSIA’S FIRST MILITARY AEROPLANE: THE SHAH (LEFT CENTRE) STANDING BY THE : 
‘MACHINE AT_TEHERAN. Ge 


ne a : ; of 
Persia’s first military aeroplane was the chief attraction of a special review held by the Shah recently. an 
In this connection, it is interesting to recall the fact that recent reports from South Persia stated that on 


the Shah was about to lead an army against the unruly tribesmen of Luristan, and that all taxi-cabs and 
other vehicles on the Persian side of the Shatt-el-Arab, from Mohammerah to Abadan, had been com- 
mandeered by the Persian troops. 









































THE ‘FLYING SCOTSMAN’’ AS A NON-STOP TRAIN: THE LOCOMOTIVE TENDER WITH HONOURING THE FRENCH AIRMEN WHO HAVE FLOWN ROUND THE WORLD: CAPTAIN 1 

A CORRIDOR ALLOWING CHANGE OF DRIVER AND FIREMAN. COSTES AND LIEUTENANT LE BRIX ON THEIR WAY TO RAMBOUILLET. 4 ' 

From May 1, the London and North-Eastern Railway Company will run the “ Flying Scotsman” Captai j i i 2 i 3 

, ! t ‘ ptain Costes and Lieut. le Brix arrived at Le Bourget on April 14. Since last October they have : 

between London and Edinburgh as a non-stop train. In order that this may be done, a specially flown round the world in their Breguet biplané, with the pT i of the Pacific crossing. They were py 

congnes locomotive tender containing a corridor is being used. This will enable the driver and the first men to fly cross the South Atlantic in one stage, and they flew from Tokyo to Paris in six days. 1 
reman of the engine to be relieved during the run, without a stop being necessary. The President Doumergue received them on the 15th, entertained them at luncheon, decorated them, and¢showed 


distance to be covered is 392 miles. them the Chateau and Park of Rambouillet. 
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FOREIGN NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 



































FOLLOWING THE WEMBLEY GREYHOUND RACING IN THE STADIUM CLUB IN LONDON! 
A MINIATURE TRACK. 
The greyhound races at Wembley are being shown in the Stadium Club, London, by means of the elec- 
trically worked track here illustrated. Members of the club will thus be able to follow the events as they 


are run. The Wembley Race-Course ‘“‘cards”’ are used; and, obviously, the dogs are moved in accordance 
with the news received from Wembley. The miniature track is twelve feet in diameter. 



































GENERAL NOBILE’S ATTEMPT TO FLY TO THE NORTH POLE: THE “ITALIA,” WHICH 
ARRIVED NEAR STOLP ON APRIL 16. : 


General Nobile left Baggio Aerodrome, outside Milan,.in the airship ‘* Italia,’’ at two o’clock on the morning 

of April 15, on the first stage of his projected flight:to the North Pole. The weather became treacherous 

and when the “ Italia’’ was landed at the Pomeranian aerodrome at Seddin on April 16, it was seen that 

one of the stabilising planes had been damaged; that the envelope had been rent in several places; and 
that the metal was ice-coated. 
































THE CROSS GENERAL NOBILE IS CARRYING WITH HIM, IN THE HOPE OF DROPPING IT AT 


THE NORTH POLE: “THE SIGN OF CHRIST’’ GIVEN BY H.H. THE POPE. 


In the “ Italia,"” General Nobile carries this oak cross, which he hopes to drop at the North Pole. In a 

niche in it is a scroll, with a Latin inscription dictated by His Holiness the Pope, which reads: ‘ This 

sign of Christ the King is given by His Vicar, Pius, P.M. XI., to General Nobile and his companions. .. . 

The chief of the expedition, when for the second time over the Pole, will let it drop there so that the 
apex of the earth shall be consecrated.” 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S ‘“‘ YACHT’? ON A STAGE: DANCING IN MR. S. B. JOEL’S ‘‘ EILEEN” 
AT DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


To celebrate the success of ‘“‘ The Desert Song,” at Drury Lane, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Joel gave an 

unusual party on the stage of that theatre the other night. For the purposes of the entertain- 

ment, the yacht “ Eileen ’’ was constructed on the historic boards. There were also sea “ effects.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Joel are seen in the right foreground. The next Drury Lane play will be ‘* Show 
Boat,” which is due on May 3. 

















TESTING THE LEAPING POWERS OF A BENGAL TIGER: AN EIGHT-FOOT JUMP 
OVER A ROPE IN A LOS ANGELES “ZOO.” 
The tiger whose photograph in action is here given was persuaded to exhibit his jumping powers 
in order that observers might make notes. It took an eight-foot leap with ease. The rope, it 
may be added, was raised from time to time. A male tiger will measure from five-and-a-half to 
six-and-a-half feet in length, from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail; and the tail will 
be about three feet long. 
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The King of Italy had a narrow escape at Milan, on April 12, while 
driving from the station to open the ninth International Samples Fair. 
In the Piazza Giulio Cesare, facing the main entrance to the Fair, a few 
minutes before the King's arrival, there was a terrific explosion which 
killed nineteen people, mostly women and children, among the spectators, 
and injured many others Police and Fascist militia promptly cleared 
F) the débris and removed the dead and wounded. After a short halt, the 
{ procession continued, and the King, who was described as “ pale, but 
: i perfectly calm,"’ passed through the piazza and entered the Fair. After 
Z Z performing the ceremony and rapidly visiting a few pavilions, he drove 
Z Z to the hospital to comfort the injured, and later carried out the rest of é 
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? BEFORE HIS ARRIVAL AT THE SPOT: THE KING OF ITALY (IN UNIFORM IN THE CAR) Eo Cathedral square outside the Palace, where King Victor appeared on the 
Z DRIVING TO OPEN A FAIR IN MILAN, ZZ balcony. Similar enthusiasm was shown on his return to Rome. The explosion 
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Wiunnete iors sccscccecccccccerececereanaeenreeraccsascccsccccccccccccocccccacccnggggesilts was caused by a bomb secreted in the pedestal of an electric standard. 
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COSGRAVE AND 
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The first successful flight across the Atlantic from East to West’ (to quote at 5.38 a.m. on April 12, at Baldonnel aerodrome, near Dublin. The Germ: 
Samuel Hoare’s telegrams of congratulation to the German Ambassador and ' pilot, Captain Kohl, was decorated for his services as an airman in the war 

Mr. Cosgrave) was accomplished on Friday, April 13, when the Junkers monoplane during which he was captured by the French and escaped. Commandant 
Bremen"’ landed, at 7 p.m., at Greenly Island, Labrador, in the Straits of Fitzmaurice, the co-pilot, acting officer in command of the Irish Free State Aji: 
Belleisle, near the north-west coast of Newfoundland. The wireless messages Service, has since been promoted to the rank of Major by the Free State Army. 
announcing the safe arrival were sent by a Marconi operator from Point Amour Baron Von Hiinefeld, who occupied the passenger's cabin at the back, financed 
(some twelve miles east of Greenly Island) where the cruiser ‘ Raleigh'’ was the flight. He is an ex-officer of the German Marines, and accompanied the 
wrecked in 1922, and the gunboat “ Lily’ in 1900. The only inhabitants of ex-Crown Prince into exile at Wieringen. He communicated with the ex-Kaisex 


neenly Island are the lighthouse-keeper and his family. The start was made, before the flight, and the ‘“ Bremen"’ carried the old German Imperial colours. 
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A STRANGE “GRASSHOPPER” FROM INDIA. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Infancy of Animals,” “ Whe Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 












































Eau page must indeed be widely read, for I am a moment’s careful inspection will bring to light starve rather than touch vegetable food. It is, 
constantly receiving letters, sometimes from one very extraordinary point of difference, and indeed, a ravening carnivore, feeding on cater- 
places remote from the everyday world, which bring this is the strange, tightly rolled coil to be seen at pillars, grasshoppers, and other insects as well; even 
me not only kindly words of appreciation, but on frogs, at any rate small ones, and any other 
information about wild creatures I have never had living creature small enough to be tackled. The 
the good fortune to see, and am never likely to see, hours of daylight seem to be spent underground, in 
in their wild state. Or they convey suggestions as tunnels driven as much as three feet into sandy soil, 
to themes which would be welcomed when I can whence it emerges at night to forage for its prey. 
contrive to attack them. Needless to say, I am Schizodactylus, then, is the friend of the agriculturist, 
always grateful for such encouraging and sympathetic though—at any rate, till recently—he has been treated 
letters. Some time ago I received, from some as an enemy. Here, once again, we see the value 
distant outpost in India, a letter accompanied by of the work of the Economic Zoologist, for the man 
a fine specimen of that very remarkable “ grass- who grows the crops seldom or never takes the 
hopper,”’ Schizodactyius monstrosus—it having no name trouble to distinguish friend from foe. 
in common speech, I am obliged to give the name 
by which it is known in the text-books—and it was 
suggested that I might well use it for one of my 





In one particular Schizodactylus resembles the 


Seve son mamta 





essays. 


Not once, but many times, I have made up my 
mind to do so, but always there stood in my way 
the fact that I had stupidly mislaid the letter, and 
thus put out of my reach many interesting details 
concerning this insect which I had not committed 
to memory. I have now decided to wait no longer, 
in the hope that, in deciding thus, I may get in touch 
with my kindly correspondent, to whom I owe my 
very grateful thanks, as well as my most sincere 


apologies. I have referred to Schizodactylus as a 


“‘ grasshopper,’’ and before I go further it would 
be well to say something as to the use of this word, 
which, in common usage, is more or less loosely 
regarded as interchangeable with the equally inexact 
terms of “ cricket ’’ and “ locust.”’ 


These three names, as I say, are loosely applied 
to a number of insects having a common likeness 
and belonging to the order Orthoptera, including 
the earwigs, cockroaches, mantises, and stick-insects. 
What we may well call the ‘‘ grasshopper tribe ”’ 
is divided by the systematist into three groups, 
or families: (1) the Acridiidez, which includes the 
locusts and true’ grasshoppers, distinguished by 














FIG. 1. THE HOUSE-CRICKET: AN INSECT WHOSE WINGS 
ARE CLOSELY ROLLED AT THE TIPS, PROJECTING LIKE 
“ TAIL - FEELERS.” 

In the House Cricket, the wing-cases form a flat back and 
steep sides, while the wings, it will be noted, are closely rolled 
at the tips, projecting like a pair of “ tail-feelers’’; a true pair 
of which, beset with bristles, are seen on either side. 


the end of the body in two of the photographs 
(Figs. 2 and 3). Not until the wings are opened does 
the nature of this curious coil become apparent. It is 

then found to be 











formed in part by 
the ‘ tegmina,’’ 
or covering-cases 
of the wings, and 
in part by the 
wings themselves, 
for in each the 
ends are drawn 
out to form a 
long, thread - like 
appendage. What 
useful purpose 
such a_ compli- 
cated = structure 
can have is yet 
to be discovered. 
But the Orthop- 
tera are all re- 
markable in the 








- FIG. 2. SHOWING THE VERY CURIOUS CIRCULAR COIL (AT THE LEFT END OF THE BODY): 
SCHIZODACTYLUS MONSTROSUS, SEEN FROM THE SIDE. 


The coils of the scroll mentioned under Fig. 3 are readily seen when the insect is viewed from the side. In 
this position the steep side formed by the outer half of the wing-case is also apparent. 


their relatively short antenne, and having the “ ear ”’ 
lodged in the side of the upper part of the first 
abdominal segment, and the absence of an external 
ovipositor in the female; (2) the Locustide, or 
‘‘ Green Grasshoppers,’’ wherein the antennz are 
of enormous length, the “‘ ear’’ is lodged in one of 
the legs, and the female has a long, projecting, spine- 
like ovipositor. One would have supposed that the 
locusts were included in this family ; but such is the 
perversity of the man of science that he places them in 
the Acridiide. Schizodactylus is one of the Locust- 
idz. Finally, we come to No. 3, the Gryllidz, or 
“Crickets.” These also have extremely long an- 
tennz, but bearing minute bristles; the females 
have a long ovipositor—except in the mole crickets, 
which are included. I have omitted from these brief 
definitions many other characters of too technical a 
nature to be of use here. 


And now we are free to discuss Schizodactylus. 
Though very like a ‘“‘ grasshopper ’’ in its appearance, 


matter of their 
wings, and the 
way they are 
folded. Perhaps 
the most remark- 
able of all in this regard is the ear-wig; but that 
is another story. 


The common house cricket (Fig. 1), it may be noted, 
has a singular way of disposing of the wings when 
at rest, for they are folded up so that the tips project 
beyond the wing-cases in the form of two slender 
tails, or ‘‘ cerci,’’ which are enclosed, in turn, be- 
tween two much longer real cerci. These are appen- 
dages of the body seen in many Orthoptera and 
some flies. They are sometimes described as “ tail- 
feelers,’’ and seem to perform the function of an 
organ of touch, as with the antenne. They display 
many curious transformations among the insects. 
In the ear-wigs, for example, they have been 
fashioned into the familiar ‘‘ forceps,’’ or nippers. 


As touching the life history and habits of Schizo- 
dactylus, we know very little. It has been accused 
of inflicting considerable damage on crops by de- 
stroying the roots. But, as a matter of fact, it will 


crickets ; and this is in the form of the “‘ tegmina,”’ 
or wing-cases. And this because each is bent along 
the middle line so that the inner half lies flat upon 
the back, while the outer half is pressed down closely 
to the side of the body, as may be seen in the accom- 
panying photograph (Fig. 2). 


While Schizodactylus is, perhaps, the most re- 
markable of all the ‘‘ grasshopper tribe’’ in the 
matter of its wings and their protecting cases, there 
are many other species which display striking sin- 
gularities of structure, and these shall be described 
on another occasion. 


By way of contrast, we find a number of species 
which have but vestiges of wings, or none at all. 
And some of these wingless species are of huge size, 
as, for example, the Australian Anostostoma, further 
remarkable for its extremely large head; and the 
New Zealand Detinacrida, which, from the tip of 
its extremely long antenne to the tip of its out- 
stretched hinder leg, may attain to a length of as 
much as fifteen inches. Yet it climbs with agility, 
and is sometimes to be found at the very topmost 
branches of the tallest trees. 


No satisfactory explanation has yet been given 
to account for the surprising differences in prolific- 
ness which obtains among the “ grasshopper tribe.”’ 
The species so far referred to in no wise force them- 
selves on our attention by reason of their numbers ; 
wherein they differ from some species of locusts 
which periodically migrate in clouds so vast as to 
darken the sky; and woe to the land when they 
descend, for not a green blade will be left! For- 
tunately, such swarms generally pursue their onward 
course till they descend into the sea, apparently 
mistaking its green hue for tender verdure ! 

















FIG. 3. SHOWING “THE STRANGE, TIGHTLY ROLLED 
COIL AT THE END OF THE BODY": SCHIZODACTYLUS 
MONSTROSUS—A BACK VIEW. 


From the tip of the antenna to the tip of the hind foot, Schizo- 

dactylus measures five and a-quarter inches; of which the body 

itself represents two and a-half inches. It seems hard to believe 

that the strange scroll formed by the ends of the wing-cases, and 

the tips of the wings, can be readily disengaged to allow the 
wings to open, yet such is the case. 
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A GRAMOPHONE THAT CHANGES ITS RECORDS: A MUSICAL “ROBOT.” 


Drawn BY our SpeciAL Artist, G. H. Davis, From INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY THE Gramornone Company, Ltp. (CoryRiGHTED.) 
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THE NEW AUTOMATIC GRAMOPHONE: A MACHINE THAT PLAYS TWENTY RECORDS, CHANGING EACH AFTER USE. 


For many years inventors have been searching for a means to make the 
gramophone do its own work of changing the records. The Gramophone 
Company have now produced the New ‘His Master's Voice"’ Automatic 
Gramophone, which will play twenty (one-side) records without human aid. 
The selected records, either 10-inch or 12-inch, or both sizes mixed, are placed 
in a pile. A little button is pressed, and the machine does the rest. It will 
be seen from our diagrammatic drawings that a feed-arm or ‘‘ mechanical hand” 
lifts the records, and carries them round past the uprights of the selectivity 
lever, which mechanically tells the mechanism operating the tone-arm whether 
it is a 10-inch or a 12-inch record that is about to be dropped on to the 
turn-table. As the little pin attached to the feed-arm touches the top of the 
spindle of the turn-table, the grips holding the record are forced open (just 
as an umbrella is opened) and the record falls into position and is played. 





After being played, it is ejected and falls into a rubber-lined box, whilst the 
feed-arm commences to place the next record in position. The machine can be 
stopped as desired, made to repeat, or can be played as an ordinary gramo- 
phone. The mechanism is neat and simple, and is driven by an electric motor 
from the ordinary house mains supply. An eccentric moves a sliding bar 
which operates the feed-arm and tone-arm in unison, and cams provided with 
notches very ingeniously do the lifting, raising, and lowering of the feed-arm. 
The wonderful tone’-chamber, in which the sound-waves travel quite a distance 
before emerging through the horn, gives a very beautiful and level quality of 
tone. With its handsome case the new gramophone makes an attractive piece 
of furniture, and a small pedestal with 30 feet of flex is supplied, to control it 
from a distance. The selling price complete is £125. The Afghan King bought 
four of these gramophones, and presented one to Queen Mary. 
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AT ONE OF THE SHELTERS FOR REFUGEES UNDER BRIDGE ARCHES AT TSINANFU : 
A TYPICAL CHINESE FAMILY FROM SHANTUNG. 
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The coming of spring holds little promise of joy for the people of China. 


At this season, it has been suggested, the militarist's fancy lightly turns to 
of war, and renewed preparations for the annual campaign. 


The province of Shantung has been most afflicted, for it 
famine, due to the combined effects of a heavy drought, chronic warfare, and extortionate taxation. 


thoughts 
has long been suffering the horrors of 


The sender of the above photographs (taken, of course, 
about a month ago) states that, owing to the oppressive levies made by the military, who collected taxes for eleven years in advance, four million people were 
threatened with starvation. Similar reports came from the ‘‘ Times’ 


reported to have become much intensified. 


Correspondent at Peking, who wrote on January 30: ‘*‘ Famine conditions in Shantung are 
In one area, it is stated, 60 per cent. of the population have left, mostly for Manchuria, and 30 per cent. of th 
remainder are sick from indigestible food substitutes, such as bark, leaves, and husks. ... The 


villagers are breaking up their houses in order to sell the 
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hts materials and buy food, and robbery has become very prevalent. -A missionary states that in his district three-fourths of the populatior have had scarcely any 
of food since November... and that girls are being sold for 5 dollars each. The misery is terrible. The loca! authorities are doing their best, and the provincia 
rSe, authorities are doing something, but, while there have been bumper crops both in North and South China, no organised effort is being made to relieve the 
ere Shantung famine area.’ Again, on February 8, we read: ‘‘ During the past year enormous numbers of emigrants have left Shantung for Manchuria, driven \ 
are seek a new land by gross misgovernment. Taxation, banditry, and economic depression have made agriculture impossible. A severe famine has increased the 
th | & exodus. . . . Whole families are moving north in thousands. The total arrivals in Manchuria last year, nearly alk from Shantung, exceeded 800,000, and the 


the number this year is likely to exceed a million. There is nothing in history to compare with the wholesale migration from the suffering areas in North China 
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2 9 Ss: L-Wes 
proceed- 
ing along Kensington Gore on Good Friday, ensconced 
in my favourite pew on the top of a bus, I observed 
an enormous crowd besieging the Albert Hall. The 
attraction was not some famous musician, but © an 
‘‘Elimite”” ceremony of baptism by total immersion 
in a tank. I did not descend to join the queue, but by 
association of ideas my thoughts turned to another 
familiar building, the Baptist bookshop at the Holborn 
end of Southampton Row, with a statue of Bunyan on the 
angle of the wall outside. The same mental process leads 
me to begin my pilgrimage this week with ‘“* JoHN BuNYAN ”’ 
(1628-1688): His Life, Times, and Work. By John 
Brown, B.A., D.D. (Minister of Ahe Church at Bunyan 
Meeting, Bedford, from 1864 to 3yp3). The Tercentenary 
Edition. Revised by Frank Mott Harrison. With Mar- 
ginal Notes, Addenda, and Appendices. Profusely illus- 
trated (Hulbert Publishing Company; £1 Is.). 

The late Dr. Brown’s book, which first appeared in 1885 
and has passed through four subsequent editions, with 
several reprints, ranks as the most complete biography of 
Bunyan, valuable not only as a record of his career, but 
for many sidelights on the religious and political history 
of the seventeenth century. In the vear of the tercen- 
tenary of Bunyan’s birth this admirable new edition, rich 
in commentary, bibliography, and illustrations, is particu- 
larly welcome. Not the least interesting addenda are 
the modern tributes to ** the inspired 
tinker.” 


discarded by her husband on his marriage. The mystery 
has never been definitely cleared up, but D. E. Enfield 
evidently favours the theory of suicide, from unhappiness 
and remorse for a heartless marriage. ‘‘ There was only 
one course left open before her. Letitia had long ago 
provided herself with the means to follow it.” 


I have just traced one curious little link between 
‘L. E. L.” and John Bunyan. She lived in the palmy 
days of the album and the keepsake, and in 1835 she edited 
Fisher’s ‘‘ Drawing-Room Scrap-Book,” containing thirty- 
six engravings, among which was ** The Destruction of 
Doubting Castle.” That stronghold was the castle of 
Giant Despair, into which Christian and Hopeful were 
thrust, but escaped by aid of the key called ‘‘ Promise.” 

My own acquaintance with ‘‘L. E. L.’s” poems was 
formerly limited to certa’n extracts in a little birthday 
book, which I purchased, about the year of Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee, in the town of Newark-on-Trent. It was 
bound in apple-green, and on the fly-leaf I painted my 
family crest. It disappeared years ago, probably in some 
dusty corner of ‘tthe good ship Pantechnicon,” during 
one of my Odvyssean removals. Its value is merely sen- 
timental. Anyone restoring it to the sorrowing owner will 
be suitably rewarded. I have since acquired (I forget 
when or where) what I now learn from D. E. Enfield must 
be a first edition of *L. E. L.’s” first book, ‘‘ The Fate 
of Adelaide” (1821). It bears on the inside cover the 


He did not er Ee 
develop the 

habits of his professional colleague, Christopher Sly. 
‘He was never a drunkard,’ writes. Dr. Brown, 
‘but . . . the marvellous force which in after years 
displayed itself in vividness of spiritual vision and 
burning power of expression ran riot in weird blasphemies 
which made even blasphemers tremble.”’ 


. 


Something of that ‘“‘ burning power of expression,’ and 


something of the Puritan as well, appeared in the character 
of a modern poet and journalist, whose stormy career is 
recorded in ‘‘ THe Lire AND GENIUS OF T. W. H. CRoSLAND.” 
By W. Sorley Brown. With many Portraits and other 
Illustrations (Cecil Palmer; 21s.). I am not suggesting 
that ‘‘The Unspeakable Scot” or ‘ Lovely Woman” 
should be compared with ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ but 
only that there was in the dour Yorkshireman’s com- 
position a dash of Bunyan’s moral fervour, pugnacity, 
and independent spirit. Crosland devoted much of 
his life to scourging with his pen literary manifesta- 
tions of vice. If he did not spend twelve years in 
Bedford Gaol, he was reckless in making enemies, and 
it was not their fault that he did not see the inside of 
some other prison. 
Of Crosland as a boy of fifteen we are told that he 
‘‘evinced great interest in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and in after years he wrote some 
hundreds of literary parables. * It 





Approaching the book as I did, 
by the route indicated above, I 
naturally looked up first the records 
of Bunyan’s connection with the 
Baptists, and I find the question 
discussed at considerable length and 
causing some controversy. ‘* Was he 
or was he not a Baptist?" asks 
Mr. Harrison. “With him Water 
Baptism—whether by immersion or 
by sprinkling—was not to ‘be the 
rule, the door, the bolt, the bar, 
the wall of division between the 
righteous and the unrighteous.’” 
Those were his own words. ‘ His 
religious convictions,” continues Mr. 
Harrison, ‘‘ were not to be measured 
by rules and regulations; hence he 
ran amok of the laws of the land as 
well as those of his ‘ denomina- 
tion.” . . . Dr. Brown sums up his 
conclusions in the words: ‘ Briefly 
put, the net result of all this seems 
to be that Bunyan was a Baptist of 
a very mild type.’ ”’ 


Among the historical bypaths 
pursued by Dr. Brown is an _inci- 
dental reference to the burial of 
Henrietta Wentworth at Toddington, 
Bedfordshire, a village in the Bunyan 
country, in April 1688, two years or 
so before Bunyan’s death, and a few 
months after the execution of her 
lover, James, Duke of Monmouth, 
whom she had incited to his fatal 
rebellion. Their tragic romance is 








is not surprising [we read later, 
anent his castigation of vicious 
literature] to find him praising 
Bunyan, for having written— 


A sweet and decent book 

That hath an honest savour, like good 
bread, John, 

And keeps the general palate, though their 
fictions 

Do come and go, John. 


Finally, after his acquittal in the 
famous criminal libel case, Crosland 
himself wrote: ‘ Both for the 
present writer and for Lord Alfred 
Douglas Mr. Marshall Hall prepared 
what Bunyan called‘ the grievous 
crabtree cudgel.’ To his own great 
surprise and consternation, he got 
cudgels in return.’ 

Crosland, however, was much 
more than a militant critic and 
controversialist. He was a poet of 
high quality, especially in the sonnet 
form. I should like to see a com- 
plete edition of his verse, which 
would also contain some Juven- 
alian satire. Meantime, I have his 
** Collected Poems ’”’ and one of his 
early booklets—‘ The Finer Spirit ’"— 
which he gave me himself, and in- 
scribed, when I was associated with 
him for a short time on the Outlook. 
Later, having left London, I lost 
touch with him, but I never forgot 
his kindnesses. From my slight 








the main motif of ‘‘ THe Loyar 
WeEntTwortus.” A Companion Vol- 
ume to ‘*“ King Monmouth.” By 
Allan Fea. With twenty-four Illus- 
trations, and Genealogical Tables 
(Lane; 16s.). The author, who has 
made the Stuart period his own 
by a lifetime of research into old 
chronicles and family papers, de- 
scribes his new book as “' a disserta- 
tion upon a sidelight of English 
history: one, however, which is 
permeated by sentiment, or, in mod- 
erm phraseology, with a prominence 
of ‘Heart Interest.’”* Says Mac- 
aulay: ‘‘He (Monmouth) retired to 
Brussels accompanied by Henrietta 
Wentworth a damsel of high rank and ample 
fortune, who loved him passionately, who had sacrificed 
for his sake her maiden honour and the hope of a 


splendid alliance. . . . Lady Wentworth wished to 
see him a King. Her rents, her diamonds, her credit, 
were put at his disposal.” . 


The life and tragedy of another ill-starred woman are 
presented in “L. E. L.: A Mystery oF THE THIRTIES.” 
By D. E. Enfield. Illustrated (Hogarth Press; 10s. 6d.). 
Here we have an uncommon method of biography, which the 
author describes as ‘‘sometimes a narrative, sometimes a 
more dramatic form.’”’ This dramatic form is still narrative, 
but that of the novel as against the historical record. The 
combined result is extremely effective, and will win some 
revival of fame for Letitia Elizabeth Landon, the popular 
poetess of her day, who married a West African Governor 
(Captain George Maclean), and on the morning of Oct. 15, 
1838, was found dead, with a bottle in her hand, in her 
room at Cape Coast Castle. 

Despite its name, this castle has nothing to do with the 
Cape, but was one of four British forts on the Gold Coast, 
where Mr. J. H. Thomas has just been winning fresh laurels 
as a harbour-opener. Captain Maclean was, apparently, 
its first Governor. Rumour suggested that his wife’s death 
might have been due to the jcalousy of a black woman 


(£200,000), a sum more than the monastery is worth. 


HAS JUST BEEN CELEBRATED. 


legend ‘ 2s.,” and on the fly-leaf the legend ‘‘ 4d."". Which 
of these sums I disbursed I cannot recall, but either should 
rouse envy in Dr. Rosenbach. 


Though poor Letitia Landon was not unacquainted 
with drugs, she was in no sense an “ addict.”’ She does not 
figure, therefore, in an interesting work on various poets 
and other writers who have yielded to some form of 

dope ’’—namely, “GENIUS AND DisastTer.”’ Studies in 
Drugs and Genius. By Jeannette Marks (John Hamilton ; 
7s. 6d.). The scope of this book may be indicated in the 
author’s own words: * The narcotist . rapidly becomes 
asthenic, will-less, and, in the ethical sense, nerveless. 
The asthenic range or gamut of experience we see in such 
literary genius as that of De Quincey, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Edgar Allan Poe, Gabriel Rossetti, James 
Thomson, Mrs. Browning, Swinburne, and Francis Thomp- 
son, and in many lesser personalities.” It is a somewhat 
depressing subject, but one that ought to be faced, and in 
discussing it frankly and sanely, ‘ neither as a Puritanical 
moralist nor as a sentimentalist,”” Dr. Jeannette Marks has 
made a useful contribution both to literary criticism and 
the psychology of artistic aberration. 

Genius, it may be, is peculiarly liable to disaster. Bunyan 
himself, we read, went through fierce struggles in his youth, 
though his temptations were rather spiritual than sensual. 


(NOW IN A CZECH 


One figure in the picture has been identified 


memories I can say that Mr. Sorley 


THE GERMAN MASTERPIECE FOR WHICH GERMANY HAS BEEN BIDDING AGAINST AN AMERICAN Brown has given a true portrait 
OFFER OF A MILLION DOLLARS: “THE FEAST OF ROSE GARLANDS” 
MONASTERY), THE MOST FAMOUS WORK OF ALBRECHT DURER, WHOSE QUATERCENTENARY 


of the man, ‘warts and all,” in 
a book that is appropriately plain- 
spoken, combative, and tremendously 
enthusiastic, 


While celebrating the fourth centenary of the death of her greatest painter, Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528), Germany 
has been agitated over the fate of his most famous picture (here reproduced), variously entitled ‘‘ The Adoration of 
the Virgin,” *‘ The Feast of Rose Garlands,’’ or ‘‘ The Festival of the Rosary.”’ It belongs to the Monastery of the 
White Canons at Strahov, near Prague. Report said that 25,000,000 crowns (£152,430) had been offered for it on 
behalf of the German National Museum at Berlin, while an American syndicate had offered 1,000,000 dollars 
Other offers came from London and Paris, but at the time 
of writing nothing has been settled. The picture was to have been shown in the Diirer Quatercentenary Exhibition 
at Nuremberg, but this project was abandoned. Diirer painted it in Venice in 1506. It shows the Pope and the By ft. A. 
Emperor kneeling before the Virgin and Child, who bear rose garlands. 

with the subject of Direr’s “ Portrait of a Young Man” at Hampton Court.—{By Courtesy of the Witt Library.} 


As usual, I have outrun the 
constable in covering my allotted 
space, and must reserve for future 
consideration other works of strong 
literary interest. Among them are 
‘* MEMORIES OF BOOKS AND PLACES.” 
Hammerton. With 
seventeen Sketches (excellent wood- 
cuts) by Hesketh Hubbard (Samp- 
son Low; 12s. 6d.); * THE 


OPINIONS OF ANATOLE FRANCE.” By Nicolas Ségur. . 


Translated, with introduction, by J. Lewis May (Lane; 
7s. 6d.) ; ** THe Letrers or RICHARD STEELE.” Selected, 
with Introduction, by R. Brimley Johnson (Lane; 6s.) ; 


“ PREJuDIcES.” Sixth Series. By H. L. Mencken (Cape ; 
7s. 6d); and “ Poetic Diction.” A Study in Meaning. 
By Owen Barfield (Faber and Gwyer; 9s.). 


Particularly notable are ‘‘ THe Tower” (and other 
Poems). By W.B. Yeats (Macmillan ; 6s.) ; ‘‘ A NorTHERN 
Ho.tipay.” Poems. By Margot Robert Adamson (Cobden- 
Sanderson ; 5s.) ; and the four last volumes completing 
the delightful Widecombe edition of Eden Phillpotts’s 
Dartmoor novels—‘‘ THE WHIRLWIND,” ‘ CHILDREN OF 
Men,” * Fun OF THE Fair,” and ** BRoTHER MAN.” With 
frontispieces (Macmillan ; 10s. 6d. each). This novelist’s 
work, by the way, was warmly praised by Crosland, who 
says: ‘‘ Mr. Phillpotts has taken life in its simpler, kindlier, 
and cleanlier aspects.” Touching Mr. Yeats’s new volume, 
it may be recalled that one of Crosland’s poems—‘ Red 
Rose '’--was once ascribed to Mr. Yeats by mystified 
critics when it was published anonymously. On the other 
hand, probably no one would have suspected Mr. Yeats 
if the author’s name had been omitted from the title 
page of * The Wild Irishman.” C. E. B. 
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THE STORIED PAST OF INDIA: IV. A “UNIQUE MONUMENT” DISCOVERED. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Description BY Str JoHN MARSHALL, DirectoR-GENERAL OF ARCHAOLOGY 1N INDIA. 














a 

ONTINUING (from our 
issue of April 7) his 
series of articles on recent 
archeological discoveries in 
India of the historic period, 
Sir John Marshall writes : 
“In eastern India, new 
light has been thrown on 
a later stage of Buddhism 
by the excavation of two 
imposing monuments of the 
medieval period—one at 
Paharpur, in the Rajshahi 
District of Bengal; the 
other at Nalanda in Bihar, 
the original home of Bud- 
dhism. Brahmanical _in- 
fluence, which seems to 
have been strongest during 
the eighth and ninth cen- 











2 “ 
partly Brahmanical. and 
partly Buddhist, which have 
recently been brought to 
light at Paharpur, in 
Bengal, by Messrs. R. D. 
Banerji and K. N. Dikshit. 
The temple to which these 
sculptures appertain stands 
in the middle of a spacious 
quadrangle, and is of colos- 
sal dimensions, measuring 
361 feet from north to 
south, and 318 feet from 
east to west. Its ground 
plan, as now revealed, is 
a many-sided polygon with 

projecting angles at the 
corners. The basement of 
the temple rises in terraces, 
of which only the first, 











turies in eastern India, is 


with its circumambulatory 





well illustrated by a remark- 
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[Continued in Box 2. 


ee . 
THE OLDEST TEMPLE IN BENGAL: THE COLOSSAL TEMPLE AT PAHARPUR IN PROCESS OF 4 passage flanked by high 
able series of sculptures, EXCAVATION—SHOWING THE BASEMENT ON WHICH WERE FOUND STONE IMAGES IN HIGH 2 
‘4 RELIEF, AND THE UPPER TERRACES ADORNED WITH TERRA-COTTA PLAQUES. 
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walls, has been cleared, 
&, [Continued below. 74 
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: KRISHNA SLAYING DHENUKASURA: ONE OF THE 




















“THE HIGH ARTISTIC LEVEL OF THE TERRA-COTTA PLAQUES . . . LEAVES NO DOUBT AS TO THEIR AGE, WHICH CANNOT BE FAR REMOVED FROM THE BEST 
PERIOD OF GUPTA ART’’: SOME OF THE PLAQUES ON THE FIRST TERRACE OF THE TEMPLE AT PAHARPUR, RESEMBLING IN STYLE THE TERRA-COTTA RELIEFS 
ON CERTAIN BRICK TEMPLES OF THE EARLY MEDIEVAL PERIOD IN THE UNITED PROVINCES—A DISCOVERY FURNISHING VALUABLE DATA FOR THE HISTORY OF BENGALI ART. 
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REMARKABLE STONE RELIEFS ON THE PLINTH 
OF THE TEMPLE AT PAHARPUR. 





RADHA AND KRISHNA: ANOTHER EXAMPLE FROM THE 
LONG SERIES OF STONE SCULPTURES IN HIGH RELIEF 
ROUND THE PLINTH OF THE PAHARPUR TEMPLE. 


THE GODDESS YAMUNA (THE RIVER JUMNA) 
TYPIFIED BY THE TORTOISE ON WHICH SHE 
IS STANDING, WITH HER ATTENDANTS. 
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Continued. 
seusier a part of the upper corridor and pillared halls on the north and south. 


The walls of the temple are built of well-burnt brick laid in clay, the plainness of 
the surface being relieved by projecting cornices of ornamental bricks and bands 
of terra-cotta plaques set in recessed panels. It is these plaques, running in a 
single row all round the basement of the temple and in double rows round the 
circumambulatory passage, that constitute the most striking feature of the monu- 
ment, The majority of them, fortunately, are still in situ, but more than a 
thousand loose ones have already been recovered from the débris. The objects 


| 


| 


depicted on them include a variety of human and divine figures, as well as many 
grotesque and mythical creatures and designs from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. In contrast with these terra-cotta plaques, the lower part of the 
basement is embellished with a number of stone images in alto’ relievo which are 
almost wholly Brahmanical, including figures of Siva, Ganesa, Agni, Yama, etc. 
Among other finds are two fragmentary tablets inscribed with the Buddhist 
creed, a sealing of the monks from the * Monastery of Dharmapala’ (a king 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal), and a standing metal image of the Buddha. 

[Continued om pare 718 
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THE GREAT LESSON OF IMPERIAL GERMANY. 
F,, 








By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


he distinguished /talian Philosophical Historian; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” “ Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


































































































“ j - < ; t was t a despot kept the ssential powers lood broke vainly against that dvke, the democratic party 
, , ‘ ; wmorues : solute sovereigent tt ft irt the ind the Roman Catholic party bowed before the power 
: sala in — reign policy t xelu ght of appoint ff the King-Emperor, and Germany‘s Parliament contented 
. s smissing Ministers t t g S | ple itself with the modest and subordinate role of controller 
- stator 
solved that unsolvable problem of which the Chere vet remained one great European country where 
) . Ns atist) whor F ate i zit t archy of us NVIT. and Cha X. had been the executive power and the supreme direction of the State 
) resenting I gu I reTTa t tims in Fr Bismarck n making the King of remained inde pendent of the will of the people expressed 
a ola War s just published his Prussia take ¢ tive and the responsibility for the by the representative assemblies of the particular States 
g rsot Berlin im the Revue a 4x M onde wars of 15 nd 1% Although the German Empire and of the Empire. The system seemed so solid that one 
ee sted two vears. from 1932 to 1013 founded in 1871 Reichstag ected bv universal vould have risked being considered insane if one had 
beheved im even a pos- 
sibility of an imminent 
ele — catastrophe. Compari- 
strangest son with the Parlia- 
P oe ' mentary regimes by 
which itawas surrounded 
2 raised it every day 
i é in general steem, 
as Herr Bethmann 
Hollweg had assured 
: Baron Beyens. 
The system had, 
: how: wer, one Weak- 
; 2 ness, which in the end 
annulled all its merits : 
f it allowed to a small 
: t number of people the 
of hereditary privilege of 
t tual enormous and _= indis- 
a THE LARGEST S$ THE F TO BE ALSO A MINE-LAYER: THE “V4,” A RECENT ADDITION putable power, exempt 
$ ro UN STATES NAVY from control Despite 
The v4 recently commuissonmed by the United States Nava! authorities the first mine-laying submarine and also the largest in the world the services which that 
: zg zht She will carry 2 crew of seventy-nine, and w n tne Pacific Fleet in May privileged class ren- 
nger it fered, its power was 
ss t twent ars, th suffrag T H nzollerns increased in repugnant to the conscience of the German peo just 
cor der por tior t power r the war of 1870 by the prestige of its victories is all privileged power seems, since the etghteenth 
¥ t t her Government Supported by formidable armv, bound by a T of century to be contrary to the sentiments ot justies 
: ring m imev in t Alla to the Courts of Vienna and Rom idmured as a and reason of all the peoples of Europe and America 
Mates of Amemca it I was even able ¢ mad at «St. Petersburg and in al unor Courts, it had Some foreigners who were travelling in Germany betore 
tt r I t s European States t ntra n of opean svstem of influences 19Ir4 were struck by a contradiction, which Baron Bevens 
. red xT t j interests which sustair ighout Europe what still also analyses in his Memoirs. Being adinirers of Germany 
. 4 t at rez r a f an tz and on which the whole they arrived there expecting to find a people happy in their 
rt S t 220% What was pohtical and econom f Germany rested strength, their riches, their glory, their prestige, and their 
kness of 2 Nf : pr f It was the for f that system of muences government, which was envied by all the world. They 
. t , uring the lest and interests 1870 to 1914, not only in found a discontented, irritable people who complained 
that they were undervalued, 
=h f disdain encircled, and threatened, who 
‘ f that . so continually accused their Govern- 
} t ta r ment of feebleness and in apacily, 
ad not 2 rha- and who murmured against the 
OE: ye : Emperor, aS a caricature and 
s thu t Bar degenerate successor of a glorious 
} ms de bes : lerr ancestor. 
thm lweg,t ~hancel But this severity, which 
r t pire, as found seemed inexplicable to strangers, 
nm his first It was only an indirect manifesta- 
A it the ts tion of the popular repugnance 
t wav h it to privileged and _ hereditary 
the ¢ t power. The people obeyed with- 
ar] tar iimeculties w out making any resistance and 
troubled t ther d without too much ill - temper 
t all Engiand t But as they considered the privi- 
nef llaborator of II leges of the small directing oli- 
showed his silent ¢ for garchy which surrounded the Em- 
Parliaments and Parliamentarism peror and King of Prussia as 
the Belgian Minister Thos excessive and unjust, they de- 
who have known the great pe T- manded of that oligarchy that 
. yes of Imperial Ge Tmany will it should be infallible. Privileges 
peTceive the thought maden must be justified by incompar- 
that haughty and hardly able services It was the duty 
rnigmatical silence We als of every Chancellor to be at 
ilas' have a Parliament,” Bis least a second Bismarck; the 
narck’s successor wanted to say ; ec E Emperor must be the equal of 
but at least aie are not, lke the founder of the Empire; no 
Fram and England snc & mores NEW ZEALAND ACTION IN TROUBLED SAMOA: SCENES AT APIA DURING THE REMOVAL TO VAIMEA excuses were permitted nor ex- 
st r Intries a Far eTi ta , 
ack GAOL OF 400 MAU PRISONERS Y-LOADS LEAVING UNDER ARMED GUARD Hea get iaghionrtag eect pug 
From his px nt f View, and Tre ionpg-ttamding - Same Ne aiand) ¥ due to u, League of Samoans, which asters. In fact, the German people 
ccording to the ideas then ai- according to the frustra blish self-government. It were thus exacting because their 
KL Univers ally current, the In: set UT is owT. the cruisers “‘ Diomede”’ government still rested on privi 
F ( hancellor was right I anc Dutecin a Mau police were leges which increasingly wounded 
ntiment of disdain which he s arrested, ‘ried, an as they had been the equalising conscience of the 
serenely expressed was at that mus-led by non-n ; threatened action, and people. It was that growing dis 
time universal in the superior and there were rumours of ve civil war, as in 1887-6, between him and a riva! chief The New Zealand Premier, however, content of a people who were 
intellectual classes throughout t tee reports had exageetated. Major-General Sir George Richardson, Administrator of Samoa since 1923, envied by all the rest of the world, 
Europe, with the exception, per mpleted his term of office a 7 Yeen appointes to represent New Zealand at Geneva. He left Apia on for the happiness which they 
‘ps f England Germany was Arr anc has been succeeded by Colone Aven The New Zealand Government, w shing t id the use of seemed to possess in overflowing 
admired by the whole 4 FOR, Cerise eter turthe tion until Colonel Allen had taken charge measure, which drove the German 
because she appr ared u : Government into the adventure 
solved a problem whic h the C mservative and Dermo- seTlany Dut throughout Europe, the democratic movement of the war In the end they convinced themselves that, 
ratic parties alike considered insolubl each irom wh had been initiated by the revolution of 14548: and to calm the rising discontent at home, they must demon- 
their own point of view at was to give the country the principal mnstructor of that barrage became the great Strate that the successors of Bismarck were not as degen- 
imiversal suffrage, representative institutions, every pos man, the prophet, and the guide of all those whom the erate as people imagined, and that thev too wer capable 
ble liberty of the Press, thought. meetings. and associa- events of 1848 had terrified It was thought that by of making the world tremble ! 
tions, without diminishing the acknowledged _ power of Saving all that uld still be saved of the old régime in Fire and sword were then let loose on Europe, ten mil- 
the Monarchy or the privileges guaranteed to the nobility Europe he had also saved order and civilisation there! With lions of men perished, Western civilisation was shaken to 
v the ancient régime The German Empe ror and the what envious eyes did all Europe regard Germany during its base, in order that Germany and Austria might enjoy 
King of Prussia was as powerful as the Tsar of Russia, more than forty years, while the ever-increasing Socialist the blessings of Parliamentarism ? So that members of 
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April’s Magic Change in the Alps: The “Snows” of Blossoming Spring. 
































SPRING BLOSSOMS 
THAT RESEMBLE 
THE SNOWS 
OF WINTER : 
FLOWERING 
TREES IN FULL 
BLOOM BESIDE 
THE BEAUTIFUL 
LAKE OF 
LUCERNE, OR 
LAKE OF THE 
FOUR CANTONS ; 
WITH A VIEW 
OF MOUNT 
PILATUS—THE 
LEGENDARY 
HAUNT OF 
PONTIUS PILATE’S 
UNEASY SPIRIT 
ACROSS THE 
WATER. 
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MELTING ON THI 
WETTERHORN, 
NEAR 
GRINDELWALD, 
N THE WARMTH 
OF THE APRIL 
, SUNSHINE | 
WHILE! MOTHER 
NATURE HAVING 
TAKEN UP HER 
WHITE ‘‘CARPET,”’ 
DECKS THE 





GREEN FIELDS 
AND TREES 
WITH MYRIAD 
FLOWERS 
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Spring makes a magic change in the Alps, where the snows of winter rapidly give of Pontius Pilate, who had killed himself from remorse in Rome, but whose body 
place to a profusion of Apr 'n0m The white - flowering trees, as our photographs was rejected by the Tiber, the Rhone, and the Lake of Geneva. His evil spirit 
} show, wear almost a wintry «spect, so thickly are they laden with blossom. Mt haunted the mountain, and was a real terror to the inhabitants of the district down 
Pilatus, seen in the upper picture, is associated with a curious tradition. °* According to the close of the sixteenth century, when the parish priest of Lucerne, before a 
} to a startling old legend,’’ writes Mr. James F. Muirhead, in ‘A Waytarer in crowd of witnesses, defied the spectre by throwing stones into the tarn, and came 


4 Switzerland,’’ ‘‘a small dark tarn on this mountain became the final resting-place off scatheless.’’ 
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a The Triumph of Spring in the Alps: 


April in the Uplands of Switzerland. 
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NOWHERE WILL YOU FIND IN EUROPE SUCH A SUDDEN BURST OF SPRING 


























UPON TH SCURRYING HEE OF WINTER" ONE OF THE FAMOUS FIELDS 
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‘WHEREVER THE SNOW HAS RETIRED THERE 
7 NARCISSUS 
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TRIUMPHANT A Y FLOWERS 
WITH TANT 
‘The gl td the prin we sad 1 ** Swit land 
ne glory ot ne spring we read in owitzeriand, 





uplands, when the so-called snow-line is approached 


the Alps, those mountain meadows so white 
with flowers in spring, are easily accessible. 


spring by spring. The snow is melting, and every 


mountain paths comes the trickle of many 


retired there follows up the victorious, triumphant 


chorus of colour. 


scurrying heels of winter as in the uplands of Switzerland 


seasons, no hesitation of the opening petals. 


the outcome of preparation. . . Warmly 
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Upon every Alp th 
already 
Nowhere will you find in Europe such a sudden burst of 
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Rook is seen in the 
shores of Lake Leman 
summer, so_ resplendent SPRING BLOSSOMS NEAR THE SHORES OF LAKE MAGGIORE : 
he miracle is repeated, AN APRIL DAY AT RONCO, NEAR ASCONA, AND NOT FAR 
the torrent ; down the FROM THE HISTORIC TOWN OF LOCARNO. 
wherever the snow has 
houting in the full 
spring upon the 
i) between the | buds) have made themselves ready, and the same day’s sun that lifts the 
ring victories, is last gossamer sheet of snow covers the Alps with the flowers that blare 





coverlet of snow (the the triumph of spring.’’ 
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wn. is the special glamour of the London 
Season ? We are constantly told that Ameri- 
cans entertain more lavishly than the people of this 
country ; that Spaniards are more stately ; French 
wittier ; and Romans more distinguished ; and yet 
the London Season holds the proudest place in the 
social pageantry of the Western world, and the ‘“ poor 
little rich girls ’’ of the United States regard a present- 
ation at the Court of St. James’s and a voucher for 
the Royal Enclosure at Ascot as the crown of their 
social ambitions, whilst the most distinguished 
Spaniards are exceedingly fond of mingling in British 
sporting circles, and make a practice of visiting 
London during the summer months. 

The special character of the season is provided 
by its mixture of stately royal functions, important 
balls and receptions, with outdoor sporting fixtures 
and informal gatherings, combined with the oppor- 
tunities of enjoying first-class music in an atmosphere 
of social brilliance at Covent Garden. 

This year, the prospects of a successful and 
crowded period of social activity throughout May, 
June, and July re notably good; and the fact that 
their Majesties have announced that five Courts 
will be held at Buckingham Palace instead of the 
usual four, indicates that the King and Queen are 
anxious that as many débutantes as possible may 
receive the desired summons to attend at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Courts take place on May 8, 9, and 
23, and June 12 and 13. 

Last year, the Duke and Duchess of York were 
absent during the greater part of the season, but 
this year they will be in residence in London, and 
the presence of our gracious and popular royal 
Duchess will add éclat to many important functions. 
The Prince of Wales is also to be in London, and our 
newest royal Duke, the Duke of Gloucester, is another 
of the younger royalties who honour various import- 
ant hostesses with their presence at balls and dinners ; 
while Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles will return 
from Egypt in time for the opening of the social round 
at home. The announcement that Lady Louis Mount- 
batten will be in residence at Brook House also suggests 
that this attractive young relative of our Royal Family 
will give some important entertainments at her beau- 
tilul residence in Park Lane 

The season is always said to open officially with 
the Private View of the Royal Academy, a function 
which is attended by all the most distinguished people ; 
but, as this vear the Private View at Burlington 
House takes place on May 4, and the opening of the 
Opera Season at Covent Garden is tixed for the pre- 
vious Monday, April 30, one may call the latter the 
first London function of importance this year. Their 
Majesties the King and Queen are again subscribers 
to the Opera, and the Royal Box will frequently 
contain members of their family. 

With the beginning of May, the dance season is 
launched, and balls take place nightly until the end 
of July, some in the luxury hotels, and others in 
private houses. The Duchess of Devonshire, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, Viscountess Cowdray, the Countess 
of Iveagh, Lady Suffield, Lady Rothschild, and the 
Countess of Normanton, are just a few of the important 
dance hostesses of this year. Charity balls, too, hold 
a place in the social scheme. The Caledonian Ball 
on June 11, at the Hotel Cecil, is the leading “ in-aid- 
of’’ dance, and the set reels, danced by members of 
the great Scottish families, the men in kilts and the 
ladies wearing tartan sashes, are always picturesque. 

In addition to the State entertaining and the 
Courts, the King and Queen usually give at least one 
Garden Party at Buckingham Palace towards the end 
of the season, and those who are honoured by invita- 
tions much enjoy the informal character of these 
gatherings. Their Majesties attend many of the 
important functions, such as the Chelsea Flower Show, 
which takes place on May 23 to 25 at the Royal 
Hospital Gardens, and makes a special appeal to 
the Queen. They also visit the Royal Tournament 
at Olympia on May 24 or on one of the following 
days, and the Royal Air Force display at Hendon 
on June 30; while a large royal party invariably 
goes to Epsom for the Summer Meeting, with the 
Derby on June 6 and the Oaks on June 8. 





The Prince of Wales is not particularly interested 
in flat racing, but he practically always goes to Epsom 
with his parents, and this year the royal party is 
likely to include the younger Princes, the Duchess of 
York, and Princess Mary and Viscount Lascelles. 
The King’s only daughter is extremely interested in 





THE SEASON: 


A Diary of Important Fixtures. 
% % x 


April 23—25.—Epsom Spring Meeting. City and 

Suburban, April 25. 
=P 30.—Opening of the Season of Grand Opera 
at Covent Garden. 

May 1—4.—Newmarket Spring Meeting. May 2, 
Two Thousand Guineas. May 4, One 
Thousand Guineas. 

ne 4.—Private View of the Royal Academy. 

“r 7.—Opening of the Royal Academy. 

ee 7.—Open Golf Championship at Royal 
St. George’s. 

= 8.—First Court. 

- 9.—Second Court. 

FF 12.—Kempton Jubilee Handicap. 

. 15—17.—Newmarket Second Spring Meeting. 

< 19.—England v. Scotland Golf at Prestwick. 

uP 21—26.—Buenos Aires Polo Cup at Ranelagh. 

ue 23—25.—Chelsea Flower Show. 

* 23.—Third Court. 

mn 24—-June 9.—Royal Tournament at Olympia. 

- 26—June 2.—-Roehampton Open Challenge 
Polo Cup. 

Fa 26.—Whitney Cup Final (Polo) at Hurlingham. 

oa 28.—Hurlingham v. The Army, Polo, Hur- 
lingham. 

‘ 28.—‘‘ Public Schools" Polo Cup, Roehampton. 

June 4.—‘ Fourth of June” at Eton. 

- 4—9.—Roehampton Polo Challenge Cup. 

a 5—8.—Epsom Summer Meeting. June 6, 
the Derby. June 8, the Oaks. 

om 6—9.—May Races at Cambridge. 

= 11—15.—Scottish Ladies’ Golf Championship 
at St. Andrews. 

e 11.—Caledonian Ball, at Hotel Cecil. 

-P 11—16.—-Junior Polo Championship, Roe- 


hampton. 
= 11.—Horse and Polo Pony Show at Ranelagh. 
of 12.—Fourth Court. 


13.—-Fifth Court. 
ms 14—16.——Richmond Royal Horse Show. 
a 15—16.—Wightman Cup. Great Britain v. 
U.S.A. Ladies Lawn Tennis. Wimbledon. 
= 16, etc.—England vy. The Rest, Cricket at 
Lord's. 
oa 19—22.—Ascot Meeting. 
“ 19—23.—Aldershot Command Searchlight 
Tattoo. 
21—30.—Olympi. Horse Show. 
23—-30.—Junior Challenge Polo Cup at 
Roehampton. 
” 25, etc.—Lawn-Tennis Championships, Wim- 
bledon. 
» 30.—Champion Polo Cup Final at Ranelagh. 
= 30.—-R.A.F. Pageant at Hendon. 
July  1.—Grand Prix de Paris, Longchamp. 


ss 2-—-7.—-Inter-Regimental Polo Tournament 
at Hurlingham. 
= 2—7.—County Polo Week at Ranelagh. 


x 3—6.—First July Meeting at Newmarket. 

s 4—-7.—Henley Regatta. 

- 9—-11.—Oxford v. Cambridge Cricket Match, 
at Lord’s. 

Bs 13—14.—Eton and Harrow Cricket Match, 
at Lord's. 

_ 17—-19.—Second July Meeting at Newmarket. 

es 20—21.—-Eclipse Meeting at Sandown. 

<i 31—Aug. 3.—Goodwood. 

Aug. 6—11.—Cowes Regatta. 

















the sport, and visits the Paddock between each race 
and examines the runners with a keen and expert eye ; 
while the King, although he is not so enthusiastic a 
racing man as his late father, King Edward, enjoys 
Epsom, Newmarket, and Goodwood. This year his 
Majesty has some good horses in training, and it is 
confidently expected that race-goers will have the 





pleasure of seeing the royal colours first past the 
post on a good many occasions this season. 

The King and Queen also usually honour some of 
the important hostesses, such as the Countess of 
Ellesmere, the Marchioness of Londonderry, and the 
Duchess of Devonshire, with their presence at dinner. 

Ascot Week—June 19 to 22—is considered to be 
the apex of the Season. The King and Queen attend 
the meeting from Windsor, and their State drive up the 
course is one of the most picturesque sights imaginable. 
The royal carriages with their uniformed postillions 
drive up the Straight Mile at a spanking pace, and are 
received with cheers from the well-dressed and dis- 
tinguished racing enthusiasts in the stands and boxes 
and in the Royal Enclosure, and from the democratic 
crowd assembled on the Heath on the other side of 
the course. Ascot is a unique meeting because it 
provides lovers of racing with four days of the finest 
sport imaginable, and draws the best horses in train- 
ing to compete for its rich prizes, while it is also a 
social gathering second to none and a superb fashion 
display. If the weather is kind in Ascot Week, the 
scene in the Paddock deserves every panegyric that 
has been lavished on it, because it ‘‘ features ’’ the 
aristocracy of this country in gala attire, gazing at the 
most superb specimens of horseflesh from both France 
and England in a setting of considerable beauty, for 
the groups of large trees in the Paddock and the 
flowers used in the decoration of the surroundings 
make a splendid décor for the pageant. 

Richmond Royal Horse Show takes place on 
June 14 to 16, and the King generally visits it—some- 
times taking it on his way down to Windsor by car 
on the Saturday before Ascot. Many house parties 
are held im the neighbourhood of Ascot for the meet- 
ing; and the Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo 
is another attraction of the week, taking place nightly 
from June’ 19 to 23, and as a rule honoured by a royal 
visit. 

The International Horse Show at Olympia begins 
in Ascot Week, as it lasts from June 21 to 30; and 
the Lawn Tennis Championships at Wimbledon from 
June 25 to July 7 form another feature of these busy 
weeks. The Queen is particularly fond of watching 
the game, and observes every stroke from the Roval 
Box when she visits Wimbledon. The polo matches 
at Ranelagh, Roehampton, and Hurlingham are 
other popular fixtures, and many well-known people 
attend them; while the Children’s Day at Ranelagh, 
and the pony shows and gymkhanas, make a pleasant 
variation of the ordinary social round. Lord’s begins 
to be the centre of attraction in July, with the Oxford 
and Cambridge cricket match on July 9 to 11, followed 
by that carnival of youth, the Eton and Harrow 
match, on July 13, 14; and Henley is a charming 
gathering on July 4 to if the weather proves fine. 

The Eclipse Meeting at Sandown on July 20 and 
21 is one of the last London fixtures, and is followed 
by Goodwood from July 31 to Aug. 3. The King 
usually attends this delightful meeting without her 
Majesty, and has for many years past been the guest of 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon at Goodwood 
House. The Duke died in January, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, the former Earl of March. After 
Goodwood comes Cowes, a gathering which makes 
special appeal to our sailor King, who is joined by 
his Queen for the Regatta on Aug. 6 to 11, and society 
then scatters for the summer. 

In considering the London Season as it is to-day, 
the influx of American hostesses must not be forgotten, 
nor the ‘‘ new style”’ cabaret, surprise, and fancy- 
dress parties originally introduced by Transatlantic 
visitors, but now an accepted feature of the season. 
Of late, London has also enjoyed a revival of private 
musical parties, and several of the members of the 
Corps Diplomatique, notably Baron Franckenstein, 
the Austrian Minister, constantly give concerts at 
which the finest artists are heard. There is also a 
good deal of entertaining by young people for young 
people, as well as the formal parties given by the 
parents of girls for their daughters, and the festivities 
held for the delectation of what is sometimes called 
the ‘‘ adult '’ section of society, to distinguish it from 
the ‘ younger set’? of unmarried girls and their 
bachelor friends. 
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The World of the Cheatre. S 


By J. T. GREIN. 








COMING THE MOSCOW 


ART 


SEASON 
THEATRE. 


HE 


foreign 


season of 1928 will bring to our stage much 
talent—about and 
many other interesting novelties are in store for London 
First of 


yet in 


which more anon 


The Showboat’’ is coming, 


form of a travelling 


playgoers all, 
though not 


theatre—as 


the actual 
in this very page a little while 
but in the shape of a musical comedy which 
for a long time was the “‘ rage ’’ in America. It will 
be produced at Drury Lane early in May, with Edith 
Day and that very clever young actor, Cedric Hard- 
wicke, of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Wife ’’ and ‘ Yellow Sands ”’ 
fame. Some of the music, heard privately, warrants 
the prophecy that ‘‘ The Showboat ’’ will even top the 
success of ‘“‘ The Desert Song’’—which is no small order 


described 


ago 





Again in May (and I 
am the first to announce it), 
thanks to the enterprise of the 
directors of the Arts Theatre, 


the great Yvette Guilbert, 
after years of absence, will re- 
turn to our midst. She has 


just carried Berlin by storm, 
and one of the leading critics 
in that city writes of her: 
“ Yvette Guilbert has achieved 
the unique feat of becoming, 
in riper age, a dual personality. 
In her work, as brilliant as 
ever, we found the Yvette of 
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tried out in the provinces, and so on—but the renewed 
attempt of Mr. Bertie Meyer to find a footing for a 
Grand Guignol in London deserves special mention. 
In the face of the enormous competition of crook, 
shock, and mystery plays, it will be no light task to 
find the necessary Pelions of terror to pile on the Ossas 
of imagination particularly since we understand that 
the repertory will be selected from original English 
plays in preference to importations from Paris, where 
the Théatre de la Terreur, invented by André de 
Lorde, has created a school with many followers. 


While wishing good luck to Mr. Bertie Meyer, and 
praying him to temper terror with a certain considera- 
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A Famous ContrRaLto To SING 
AT Covent GARDEN: MME. MARIA 


OLCZEWSKA. 
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the Montmartre songs revived, > - 
“ @ Ax Eminent Conpuctor 
as well as Yvette the incom- 7 al 
ble i f folk-l Z ENGAGED ONcE More 
> > > > = re : a 
parable interpreter o folk-lore 4 por Covext GaRDEN: 
and sacred songs. She is a & Herr Becxo Wattex. 


priestess of the lighter Muse 
and of the altar.’’ Not a bad characterisation in a 
handful of words 


To C. B. Cochran, that impresario of wide vision 
and boundless energy, we shall be indebted for a short 
season of Guitry plays, with Sacha himself and his 


incomparable partner in the leading parts It 
is hoped that some of his old successes will be 


repeated, notably ‘La Prise de Bergen op Zoom ”’ and 
““Mon Pére avait Raison,’’ if a possible successor to 
Guitry pére can be found. Although Mr. Cochran is 
in control of several theatres, he has, owing to good 
business all along the line, not yet been able to find 
a ‘‘ fixed abode’’ for the Guitrys, but the date of 
the visit is approximately settled for the beginning 
of June. 


Another French invasion which will be hailed by 
our playgoers will be a series of short operettes by a 
first-class company at a well-known little theatre not 
a thousand miles from Leicester Square. The idea is 
to revive the old vaudeville spectacle coupé, and to 
give some famous one-act operettes, from Adam 
(‘Le Postillon de Longjumeau’’) and _ tabloided 
Offenbach, to the moderns like Claude Terrasse, who 
have specialised in a genre totally neglected in our 
country. What a treat it would be if, after the 
pristine manner gf the old variétés, we could have the 
auditorium Lind Ath little tables for refreshments 


~ 


and a smoke) during the entertainment! If once 
this system were re-adopted in our free-and-easy 
days, it would soon become a vogue again: older 


playgoers remember with joy the jolly evenings in 
Paris and Brussels when the spectacle coupé at mod- 
erate prices turned the theatre into pleasant family 
gatherings. 


‘On the cards,”’ but still in incipient negotiation, 
is a ‘‘ Gastspiel ’’ of Germany’s greatest actor of to-day, 
Alexander Moissy—incomparable in Shakespearean 
dramas. Wherever he has gone, and England is 
practically the only country where he is unknown, he 
has been acclaimed as the leading tragedian of our 
times—a great personality as well as a master of 
diction. His advent depends merely on “ time and 
place,’’ for the question of nationality need no longer 
be considered. There is as warm a welcome awaiting 
a German artist of renown as for any other foreigner 
aspiring to obtain the London hall-mark, now the 
proudest artistic distinction in the world. 


There are many other events of lesser importance on 
the horizon-——American importations, comic operas now 
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~ & FAMOUS GERMAN SOPRANO TO BE HEARD — 
AT COVENT GARDEN: MME. FRIDA LEIDER AS 
BRUNNHILDE. 
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Isolde, and in other Wagnerian 
in the revival (on April 30) 
** Armide,”” which has not been presented in London 
It was first produced in 1777. Mme. Olczewska 
leading part in ‘“ Armide.’’ M. Chaliapin is to 
Moussorgsky’s ** Boris Godounoff,’’ the 
greatest He was first heard in 
The piano score of the 


Frida Leider, who excels as 
take the name part 





Mme. 
6 also 


years. 
take a 
the 
title part in which is his role. 
it in London at Drury Lane in 1913 
complete opera is to be published by the Oxford University Pr 


appear in revival of 





tion for our nerves, I cannot resist, for my own part, 
forecasting that the ‘“‘ shock ’’ plays, of which half a 
score are still rampant in London, will approach re- 
action. For already there is a distinct leaning towards 
good old-fashioned melodrama as a kind of counter- 
blast ; and there are signs that the public will turn 
towards straight plays of the theatre with a touch of 
romance. But you never can tell what will happen 
in our theatres, since none, except the musical-comedy 
houses, have a definite policy, and a successful Piper 
of Hamelin of any genre may unexpectedly create a 
following as by magic 

The Moscow Art Theatre Company, at the Garrick 
Theatre, was the first foreign arrival this season, and 
its opening performance, ‘“‘ The Brothers Karamazoff,”’ 
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a play adapted from Dostoievsky’s famous novel 
by an unnamed playwright, was in many ways most 
interesting. For, if not many Londoners have seen 
the performance, the Intelligentsia among our play 
goers are not unfamiliar with their work through the 
momentous book on the artistically revolutionary 
activities of the Art Theatre, from which out own 
producers have learned a great deal. Our visitors 
frankly admit that they are not the complete entity 
that flourished in Moscow. After the Russian Revolu- 
tion the players went abroad, and ere long a schism 
occurred. Some dispersed ; others, under the direction 
of Mme. Germanova, continued their wanderings, 
which have at length brought them to London. They 
represent, as it were, half of the original company, and 
it is difficult to say whether it is the better one. I 
remember having witnessed a performance of Gorki’s 
‘““Lower Depths’’ by the origi- 
nal ensemble, and, although I 
could only follow the action by 
the German translation, I was 
so deeply impressed that I still 
behold it in my mind’s eye. 


The Karamazoff tragedy is 


also — morally speaking — one 
of the lower depths. The 
atmosphere is fraught with 


drink, lust, debauchery , greed, 
depravity. Only two of the 
whole miserable crew deserve 
sympathy — the young priest 
Aljoscha, the brother who tried 






LLL OO to preserve his idealism in his 
AppEAR AT CovENT @ ; : 5 
bod wnt : = vocation of an aspirant priest ; 
GARDEN IN His GREAT- $ dppepaiesesl 
SEE OES Sa ? and the elder brother, Dimitri 
- Daas A who, accused of the murder 
CHALIAPIN, — Pe . 


of his father, was convicted 
on the evidence of a letter which, in drunkenness, he 
had written to his mistress and which she disclosed to 
the tribunal because she preferred Ivan, the third 


son. Through a mire of despond we reach the trial- 
scene—the most dramatic of the whole play, the only 
one we could follow at the hands of a strangely 
diffuse synopsis. Some of us who had read the 
book were further assisted by _ recollections of 
the drift of the story, but even in our ignorance 


of the language we realised that the play is but a 
skeleton of it. 


The producer achieved telling scenic effects by the 
most scanty means and curtains for all scenery. With 
a few “ sticks,’’ a sofa, a table, an easy chair, a bed, 
a cupboard, Mme. Germanova creates the illusion 
of a “ living-room ”’ in various quarters ; with a table, 
a platform, a few benches for witnesses, we see a 
complete trial-scene, so realistic, despite the paucity 
of “ props’’ and paraphernalia, that it outvies the 
competent effort of scenic artists. 


As to the acting, there are three or four players 
of uncommon merit in the Messrs. Pavloff 
(Karamazoff pére), Wiruboff (Dimitri), Aslanoff (Ivan), 
and Bogdanoff (Aljoscha). Dimitri 
and Ivan, especially in the judicial inquiry and the 
trial-scene, were literally torrential. They carried us 
away by the cris du ceur of their utterances. We 
understood, as it were, by intuition; whereas the 
restraint of Aljoscha touchingly revealed the inner 
combat of his adolescent, idealistic soul 
were less convincing. 


cast : 


The’ powers of 


The women 
Mme. Germanova is a strong 
emotional actress ; at times, in the part of the miserable 
courtesan, she roused us to sympathy. But where she 
and the other women in the cast overstepped the line 
of credibility, rent the picture of the play, was when 
they wailed and shed This longer 
human emotion. It was a menagerie let loose—-such 
stridency, such yells, such crying one’s eyes out at 
one moment, to burst out in guffaw without transition, 
I have never witnessed in a theatre beyond German 
barn-storming tents of the old school. These wild, 
animal cries plunged the sublimity of human sufferings 
(which they were meant to convey) into the churn 
of the ridiculous 


tears was no 


As far as acting is concerned, apart from intensity, 
which is a question of race and temperament, our 
artists have little to learn from our visitors. But in 
one respect the equipment of these Russians is a 
cogent object-lesson. Theirs is the acme of expressive- 
ness by gesture. 
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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA SEASON : SINGERS OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST. 
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MISS MARGHERITA SHERIDAN (SOPRANO). 
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MISS MAY MME. ROSETTE 
BUSBY ‘“ANDAY 
(SOPRANO). (CONTRALTO). 
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MME. LOTTE LEHMANN (SOPRANO). 
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The season of grand opera at Covent Garden, which will last ten weeks, is to of Music, became prima donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company. Miss Sheridan 
open on April 30 with Wagner's ‘‘ Rheingold.” On the following evening will | hails from Dublin, and until she was eighteen she lived in a convent. It was 
be given one of the most interesting ‘‘ novelties "’ of the year, a revival of Gluck’s her success in a singing competition there that’ led to the choice of her pro- 
* Armide’’ which he regarded as his greatest work It is a very long time since fession. Both she and Miss Turner have sung in the leading Italian opera houses. 
London has heard it. The part of the knight, Rinaldo, will be taken by Miss Evelyn Arden, who is to appear in ‘* The Valkyrie,’ can sing in five other 
Mr. Walter Widdop, who has been called the foremost British Wagnerian tenor. languages besides English—namely, French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian. 
He is a Yorkshireman, and was employed in a dye business until a few years Mr. Roy Henderson, who is to appear in ‘* Rheingold’’ and ‘“ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
ago, when his voice was “ discovered"’ at a church concert. There are several was a student at the Royal Academy of Music three. years ago. Mr. Henry 
other interesting British artists on the list. Miss Eva Turner was “ discovered " Wencon first made his reputation at the Old Vic, as also did Mr. Kennedy 
by Mme. Albani, at a concert in Bristol, and, after training at the Royal Academy McKenna, of Glasgow, who studied ai the Royal College of Music and in Italy. 
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A PHASE OF LONDON LIFE THAT WAXES AS THE SEA 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. 








THE FASHIONABLE AUDIENCE PROVIDES AN ENTERTAINMENT!—* PAVEMENT FIRST-NIGHTERS" P 


Our artist has illustrated here a scene of a kind that has become very characteristic of modern night life in London. 


The emergence of a theatre audience, ranks 


after the first performance of an important play, has, of course, always attracted a certain amount of popular interest among wayfarers in the street. During the pla 
the last few years, however, the practice of assembling outside the theatre doors, in order to watch the people coming out, has become much more pronounced. women 
It has, in fact, almost developed into an organised form of amusement on the part of a class who might be described as ‘‘ pavement first-nighters.’’ Their along 


a 
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[Ik SEASONS PASS: THE OUTSIDE-THEsTHEATRE CROWD. 


ARTIST, C. E. TURNER. (COPYRIGHTED.) 























HTERS* PICKING OUT CELEBRITIES AS THEY LEAVE A THEATRE AFTER A NEW PRODUCTION. 


ranks are swelled, no doubt, by many of the ordinary ‘‘ first-nighters"’ from the pit and the gallery. These combined forces besiege the theatre doors after 
the play, and occasionally go inside the foyer. At one theatre recently a policeman was posted to refuse admittance to anyone without a ticket, and several young 
women in evening dress, whose escorts (with tickets) had not arrived, had to wait outside. Members of the audience coming out run the gauntlet of scrutiny 
along a lane of spectators, who eagerly scan the faces for celebrities. The watchers are mostly women, who are equally interested in dresses and opera-cloaks. 
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Sport of the Season: Che Promise of 1928. 
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CRICKET IN 1928.—By F. B. WILSON, 
| ko cricket season of 1928 promises to be one 


xf exceptional interest It is true that neither 
the Australians nor the South Africans will be here, 
but this year’s play will decide the team which goes 
out to Australia in the autumn, and will have some 
bearing on the side likelv to represent England 
against Australia next summer. 

The West Indies, who sent over a team in 1923, 
are coming over again this year. During their last 
tour they played 26 matches—winning 12, losing 7 
and drawing 7, a very good record. From what 
one learns from those who went on the short trip 
to the West Indies with Major Lionel Tennyson’s 
eleven this year, the West Indies have the makings 
of a really good side. They will depend to a great 
extent on the weather. Given a dry, hot summer, 
and hard wickets—and, by the law of averages, such 
a summer is due !—the West Indies eleven ought to 
make a ton of runs. G. Challenor, who averaged 
over 50 in first-class matches in 1923, will be here, 
but not as captain: he feels that position a burden 
in these days. K. K. Nunes will skipper the side. 
He is a good wicket-keeper, a left-hand bat who 
makes runs, and a particularly fine captain. The 
fast bowlers that Tennyson’s side met were G 
Francis—easily the best bowler of the last tour here— 
and G. Griffiths. L. Constantine was not playing, 
but he is the bowler who may do big things. He 
is reputed to have come on by leaps and bounds 
as a bowler, and to be now two yards faster in the 
air than Francis. Another bowler who should take 
a good many wickets is O. C. Scott. He is a leg- 
break bowler of the Len Braund type. He does 
not bowl a googlie, but he does keep a length and 
make the ball come quickly off the pitch. He also 
has a fast ball, well disguised, which is often a 
*“ yorker,’’ and he is clever enough not to bowl it 
too often. S. Marten is a left-hand bat of whom a 
lot may be expected. The West Indies play three 
Test Matches—Lord’s, June 23; Manchester, July 21 ; 
and Oval, Aug. 11 

The batting of the Australians in Australia this 
year makes rather blue reading for the England 
side that go out there at the end of this season. How 
to get them out on their own wickets is a problem 

ndeed. Most people will shirk it, and try to solve 
the difficulty of getting them out in time in the three- 
day Test Matches in England 
next year. A tremendous lot 


As for batting, the two most closely watched 
batsmen of the year will be DR. Jardine 
who headed the batting averages last year, and 
A. P. F. Chapman Jardine is about as cool 
an English amateur batsman as one can remember 
since the Hon. F. S. Jackson. Chapman has given 
up that wicked nibble at the ball on the off-side that 
used to give the spectator palpitations, and with 
his superb fielding, is now the ideal three-day Test 
Match player. Hammond, if he goes to Australia, 
will have had a gruelling time of it by the end of 





























TO BE IN CHARGE OF A POLO TEAM WHOSE PLAY 
WILL BE FOLLOWED WITH PARTICULAR’ INTEREST: 
COLONEL T. P. MELVILL 








As is told in the article on another page, polo in England is likely 
to be particularly interesting this year There is a point of 
m also, in the news just received from New i «that 
in t invitation issued by the New South Wales Polc 
A Indian Polo Association has arranged for a team 
of officers of the Army in India to go to Australia to mpete 
at the Sydney Tournament in June The team will be in the 


general charge of Colonel T. P. Melvill, who is the Deputy Military 
Secretary of the Army in India Headquarters 





any other Number One in the world Chere are two 
other English batsmen who give the spectator a 
shock if they get out under 70 —¢ P. Mead and Ff 
Hendren Seventy is a good figure to take, as both 
averaged more than that in 192 for over forty innings 
aplece 

Last vear Lancashire and Notts fought out the 
Championship to the bitter end, and Lancashire just 
won by a fraction Derbyshire were the improved 
side of the year, and immensely popular wherevet 
they went. ‘The Test Trial Match of this year 
between England and the Rest will be played at 


Lord’s on June 16. 


LAWN-TENNIS IN 1928.—By F. GORDON LOWE. 


Lawn-tennis players can look forward to an ex- 
ceptional season. An imposing list of international 
matches and championships has been arranged, to 
say nothing of many minor events and tournametits 
Lawn tennis, indeed, seems likely to be more populat 
than ever, and the general standard of play higher 
Through the brilliant victory of France over the 
United States last autumn, the Davis Cup, after 
many vears’ absence, now rests secure in Europe 
The scene of big happenings in the tennis world 
has, therefore, definitely shifted to this side of the 
Atlantic 

Active preparations for the Davis Cup com- 
petition have already begun in all countries. England 
will have to be at her best to win her first-round 
match against Argentina, which takes place early 
in May at Torquay Boyd, Kobson, and Cattaruzza, 
of the latter country, recently impressed the critics 
by their performances against the French touring 
team. With ordinary luck, however, England should 
work her way through to the third round, when she 
will probably be opposed by a strong German team 
The winners of this match will have to face Australia, 
who are the favourites for the European Zone It 
is expected that Gerald Patterson, with his new 
recruits, Crawford and Hopman, will defeat Italy, 
led by Morpurgo, and perhaps India, whose great 
hope is Sleem. In Crawford and Hopman, who 
will be coming to Europe and Wimbledon for the first 
time, Australia possesses two talented young players ; 
both are expected to do big things over here 

The United States are already forging ahead in 
the American Zone, and with the aid of Tilden (who 

has been appointed captain), 
Hunter, and Hennessey, 








depends on whether Larwood 
recovers entirely from the 
injury to his knee. He has 
more pace and devil off the 
pitch combined than any 
English bowler has had for 
quite a long time. Those 
who saw his bowling against 
Middlesex at Lord’s will agree 
with this statement, as will 
also the Middlesex batsmen. 
He seems of the Test-Match 
temperament, like the great 
Lockwood. Lockwood had a 
“terrible bad knee’’ in dull 
matches, but he bowled in a 
Test Match like a lion with 
a cracker tied to his tail. 
Tate is a great bowler—one 
only hopes he does not make 
too many runs. F. Root 
may still skittle a side. It 
is always presumed that the 
Australians will soon master 
his tricks, but why is not 











should have little difhiculty 
in winning through against 
China and Canada.  Hen- 
nessey was at Wimbledon 
in 1925, and is likely to prove 
a danger to some of ie 
more seasoned players. He 
beat Cochet in the States 
last autumn, and _ recently 
got the better of Tilden. 
A speculative match should 
take place, if America and 
Australia, as anticipated, 
meet in the inter-Zone final. 
The challenge round will be 
staged early in July, at the 
new Stadium just completed 
at Porte d’Auteuil, where 
also the French champion- 
ships will take place next 
month. The famous cup is 
likely to take some lifting 
from the all- conquering 
Frenchmen, Lacoste, Cochet, 
Borotra, and Brugnon, in 








quite clear: English players 
do not seem to find it simpl 
and goodness knows he bowls 


enough. One does not quite ast week, that little coterie of golfers known as ‘‘ The Brigands”’ 
In the photograph (from left to right) are seen: Lord Birkenhead, Lord Ashfield, Sir Harry Greer, 
M.P., Mr. George Terrell, Commander McGrath, and Lord Furneaux, son of Lord Birkenhead 
these distinguished golfers were entertained at a jinner-party given the other day by Herr Gutmann, who is Chairman of the Miss Wills is playing 
Dresdner Bank and President of the Wannsee Golf Club Amongst the guests was the British a8) ; 
speech of welcome, Lord Birkenhead said that he hoped that, 
would the future see friendly co-operation amongst the peoples, for the future of Europe demanded imperatively that the great 
nations should work together in friendship and mutual confidence for the good of all. 


see where the left-hand slow 
bowler is at present : Rhodes, 
perhaps, after thirty years 
of Test Matches. V. W. C. 
Jupp looks like the per- 
manent all-round player of 
England. M. S. Nichols, on 
his form of last season for Essex, must be well in the 
running for a place as a nearly quite fast bowler. He 
has a good action, is fastish in the air, comes quick 
off the pitch, and, above all, has a big heart. E. C. 
Clark, of Northampton, might be a great bowler after 
the order uf F. R. Foster, but he has yet to prove it. 


THE GOLF “BRIGANDS,” WHOSE “ MASTER” IS LORD ASHFIELD, AND IN WHOSE “BAND” ARE LORD 
BIRKENHEAD AND OTHER CELEBRITIES: THE PARTY LEAVING FOR BERLIN it is just such a situation 
left for Berlin, there to play on the new Wannsee Golf Course. that Tilden loves, should 


lext year he was the man the public wanted to 
see bat last season, and it will almost certainly be 
the same this year. Hobbs and Sutcliffe, barring 
accidents, will again go in first for England. Hobbs 
still gives one more absolute confidence as a Number 
One batsman, from the moment that he goes in, than 


Ambassador In reply to a 
as they were now met together in friendly contests of sport, s 


their native Paris before 
French crowds! (although 


Sir Nicholas Grattan-Doyle, America happen to be the 


is interesting to note that challengers) 

better tennis than ever this 
year; she will, on_ her 
arrival, at once embark on 
a series of Continental 
matches with Miss Ryan. Afterwards the Californian 
will play in the French championships prior to coming 
to England for the Wightman Cup match, whi h takes 
place just before Wimbledon on June 15 and 16. 
England has a wide selection of promising girls from 


(Continued on page 706, on which are also articles on Golf and Polo in 192 
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“ HOPES”” OF THE SEASON IN THE WORLD OF SPORT: 
PROTAGONISTS OF GOLF, CRICKET, AND LAWN-TENNIS. 
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“OPEN CHAM- MLLE DE LA CHAUME—CAN ANYONE i 3 =ENID WILSON, WHO IS STILL ONLY ‘ F OPEN CHAMPION- 
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JARDINE (LEFT) AND A. P. F. CHAPMAN. 
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W. T. TILDEN. (‘‘ BUNNY "’) AUSTIN. 
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A BRITISHER WHO 
‘“MAY TURN OUT TO ? 
BE OUR BEST ; 
(LAWN - TENNIS) 
PLAYER”: 
NIGEL SHARPE. 


A “‘ TALENTED "’ 
YOUNG AUSTRALIAN 
NEWCOMER TO 
WIMBLEDON : 

H. HOPMAN. 
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“A GREAT FIGHTER 
ON THE CENTRE 
COURT”: 

J. C. GREGORY, 
ANOTHER BRITISH 
“ HOPE.” 








ANOTHER 
AUSTRALIAN 
LAWN-TENNIS 
PLAYER NEW TO 
WIMBLEDON : 

J. CRAWFORD. 
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In cricket, the absence of the Australians and South Africans will be compensated 
by the visit of a West Indian team (as in 1923), captained by R. K. Nunes. 
In a match last year against Major Lionel Tennyson's team, at Kingston, Jamaica, 
he made 200 not out, the highest score ever made in the West Indies against an 


exciting season in the world of sport, we give portraits | 
| English touring team. L. S. Constantine, junr., was here in 1923, when he took 


‘hopes '"'—of the British Empire and America in golf, 
cricket, and lawn-tennis. Expert articles on the prospects in these several spheres 
are given on the opposite page. In golf, the Open Championship will take place 
at Sandwich in the week beginning May 7, and, as Mr. R. Endersby Howard 
notes, there is ‘‘a powerful American challenge." The comparative quietude of 
Sandwich, he thinks, may favour Macdonald Smith, ‘the most scientific" of 
American professionals, but “ susceptible to the excitement of a big following.’’--— 


In view of an unusually 
of some of the principal 


51 wickets for 18} runs each during the tour.—-—-In lawn-tennis both America 
and Australia are strongly represented for Wimbledon and the Davis Cup. 
Britain expects much from the younger players, both men and women, 




















HE London 


gaiety to 


Season suggests only a whirl of 
the casual outsider, but is, in fact, 
a very serious and responsible time for those for 
whom it is chiefly devised—the girls who make their 
first appearance in formal Society. They, after all, 
are the main feature of the season, and even the most 
popular young married women retire a little in favour 
of the débutantes. 

unusual number of 
presentations. The 1928 débutante does 
not conform to any one type, but appears in an 
unprecedented variety. There are several important 
débutantes who are barely seventeen years old, for 


This season is to see an 
interesting 


the early presentations of Victorian times are again 
in favour in some of the leading families (this may 
lead to a reinstatement of the chaperon, and of 
formal long-white-glove conventions); but the 
coming season cannot be rashly labelled a seventeen- 
year-old’s one, for 
all that. Some 
mothers are pre- 
senting pairs of 
daughters of seven- 
teen and eighteen— 


these joint pre- 
sentations being 
inspired in some 


cases by the fact 
that sisters enjoy a 
season better when 
they can go out 
together, and in 
others by the un- 
doubted fact that 
two daughters can 
more economically 
be brought out at 
once. In these days 
the cost of enter- 
taining for a 
daughter is no 
small considera- 
tion, and one well- 
known hostess is 
not presenting her seventeen-year-old girl until next 
year because, as she frankly says, sue has not yet 
saved the thousand pounds which the début will 
cost 

An unprecedented event is the coming-out of 
no fewer than three daughters of women M.P.s—Lady 
Astor’s daughter, Phyllis; Lady Iveagh’s daughter, 
Lady Honor Guinness (whose gaieties will be shared 
by her débutante cousin, Miss Oonagh Guinness), 
and Mrs. Runciman’s girl. The busy mothers of 
these interest- 
ing girls are 
all going to 
find time and 
energy to en- 
tertain for 





of Viscount de Vesci) and Mrs. Osbert 
Vesey. 





their daugh- 
ters. Lady 
Astor has al- 
ready given 


one ball for 
her girl, who, 
by the way, 
will also come 
in for a share 
of the enter- 
taining that 
Lady Violet 
Astor will be 
doing for her 
daughter by 
her first mar- 
riage, Miss 
Margaret Mer- 
cer - Nairne. 
Miss Mercer- 
Nairne’s début 
has an especial interest in Court circles, for she is 
a niece of the Duchess of Devonshire, Mistress of the 
Robes. Another ‘ Court’’ début is that of Lady 
Moira Forbes, daughter of Lord Granard, Master of 
the Horse—and a possible future President of the Irish 
Free State. Miss Noreen Hennessy, third daughter 
of Sir George Hennessy, who is Treasurer of the 
Household and M.P. for the Winchester Division of 
Hampshire, is also to come out this season. 
Among the Ministerial débutantes is Miss Diana 
Churchill, an old-fashioned girl in the sense that she 
has been most carefully chaperoned ever since she 
had to be protected from militant suffragettes in her 














MISS OONAGH GUINNESS. 


Miss Oonagh Guinness is the youngest daughter 


of the Hon. Ernest Guinness (son of the first 


Earl of Iveagh) and Mrs. Ernest Guinness. 
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SOME DEBUTANTES OR THE 


bassinette, and who has been clever enough to in- 
herit her mother’s handsome features and her father’s 
colouring. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 

















MISS DIANA CHURCHILL. 
Miss Diana Churchill is the daughter of Mr. Winston Churchill 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer) and Mrs. Winston Churchill. 


is a most attentive father, may take his daughter 
out a good deal himself; and Lady Steel-Maitland 
also has a daughter who will make her curtsey at 
Buckingham Palace 
this season. 

The _ difference 
of opinion as to 
the desirability of 
strict chaperonage 
is likely to give a 
piquant flavour to 
some of this 
season’s dances. 
While some parents 
are keeping firm 
rules (for example, 
Viscountess Cow- 
dray’s girls, though 
they have what is 
practically a flat of 
their own in the 
family town house 
in Mount Street, 
are never seen un- 
chaperoned, or at 
a night club in 
any circumstances), 
other parents an- 
nounce that their 
girls must sustain a certain amount of independence. 
“T shall not 
go out much 
with my 
daughter,’’ one 
well - known 
woman an- 
nounced. “ It 
cramps a girl’s 
style if she 
knows the 
mother is 
watching her 
all the time.”’ 

This season 
Lady Cowdray 
will bring out 
her third girl, 
the Hon. An- 
gela Pearson, 
who is twin 
to her brother 
John, and 
would have 
made her 
début last year 
but for the 
death of her 
grandfather. 
She has, how- 
ever, had a sort 
of preliminary 
season in 


THE HON. GEORGIANA CURZON. 

The Hon. Georgiana Curzon is the 

only daughter of Viscount Curzon, 

M.P. (son and heir of Earl Howe) 
and Viscountess Curzon. 

















LADY AUDREY TALBOT. 
Lady Audrey is the second of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury’s three sisters raised to the rank 
of Earl's daughters in 1921. Her father, 
the late Captain Viscount Ingestre, was the 
eldest son of the twentieth Earl. Her mother 
is now Lady Winifred Pennoyer. 
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America, for she accompanied her parents when they 
went over with the British polo team. Like so many 
young girls nowadays, she is interested in politics, 
and has already made some creditable little speeches 
at public meetings. Miss Angela will have as beau- 
tiful a setting for her first London ball as any 
débutante could the Cowdray house in 
Mount Street, which used to belong to Lord Ply- 
mouth, is famous for its lovely pink marble staircase, 
its tapestries, panelling, and Dutch pictures. It has 
a courtyard in which a panelled room can be im- 
provised for dining and supper purposes. This extra 
room is so well devised that its temporary character 
could never be guessed, and is so large that less than a 
hundred diners would not prevent it from looking 
rather empty. The famous gold plate may be brought 
up from Cowdray Park for Miss Angela’s début. 
First among what might be called the Empire 
débutantes is the 
Hon. Anne Wood, 
daughter of Lord 
Irwin, Viceroy of 
India. In this group 
are also the Misses 
Lalaand Mimi'Smit, 
daughters of the 
High Commissioner 
for South Africa. 
Miss Lala Smit will 
not be giving all her 
time to gaieties, as 
she is reading for 
the Bar. Another 
studious débutante 
is Miss Elizabeth 
Houghton, who is 
at Cambridge, and 
may continue her 
studies there after 
her presentation. 
Miss Houghton’s 
sister’s brilliant 
wedding was one 
of the important 
events of last season. 


wish, for 





LADY MARY LYGON. 
Lady Mary Lygon is the third of 
the four daughters of Earl Beau- 
hamp (Leader of the Liberal Party 
n the House of Lords) and Countess 


1 
Beauchamp. 


A ducal débutante is Lady 
Mary Grosvenor, younger daughter of the Duke of 
Westminster, who shares the sporting tastes of her 
family, and has spent much of her childhood under 
the care of her grandmother, Countess Grosvenor. A 
girl whose beauty is already acknowledged is Lady 
Mary Lygon, who will be presented by her mother, 
Lady Beauchamp. Lady Mary’s sister, Lady Lettice 
Lygon, shares with Miss Wilkinson the distinction of 
being the tallest débutante of her year. It is still uncer- 
tain whether 
or not the new 





Lord Oxford’s 
elder sister, 
Perdita, will be 
presented this 
year; but Lady 
Ancaster has 
decided to 
bring out Lady 
Priscilla Wil- 
loughby, and 
will entertain 
for her at 
Eresby House, 
the family 
town house in 
Rutland Gate. 
War memories 
are revived by 
the news that 














Alvide Bridges, 
the daughter 
of Sir Tom 
Bridges, is 


THE HON. PHYLLIS ASTOR. 
The Hon. Phyllis Astor is the only daughter 
of Viscount Astor and Viscountess Astor, 
M.P. for the Sutton Division of Plymouth. among he 
débutantes 
Sir Tom Bridges, who lost a leg in the war, was known 
as the handsomest of gunners in his youth, and until 
lately was Governor of Australia. It was he who 
pulled together a group of men during the retreat from 
Mons with the aid of a toy drum and a penny whistle. 
Lord Faringdon’s two grand-daughters, Miss Pamela 
Schreiber and Miss Diana Henderson, Lady Celia 
Coates’s daughter Bridget, Major Guy Larnach-Ne> ill’s 
daughter Angela, Lady Veronica Blackwood, Lady 
Audrey Talbot, Lady Norah Jellicoe, and Miss Georgi- 
ana Curzon (who has inherited most of the good 
looks of her lovely mother, Viscountess Curzon) are 
others on the long list of interesting 1928 débutantes. 
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Six assortments 
to choose from! 
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Rowntree's — 
4-(hocolates 


ave supreme 


ROWNTREE’S 4/- CHOCOLATES 
represent the very last word in attrac- 







tive appearance. They are supreme 






examples of the Chocolate Maker’s art. 






Furthermore, their high quality is 






enhanced by the novelty and variety 






of their centres. Rowntree experts 







are constantly devising new delicious 






centres, and as new ideas are dis- 






covered they are quickly incorporated 






in these assortments—thus keeping ROWN rps 
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them up-to-date, 
































Man is happiest when dispensing good cheer Jt calls for 
discrimination, and a real knowledge of the subtleties that 
make for happy friendship. In short. it calls for 


UDEWAIR’S 
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GROWING AIR TRAVEL THIS SEASON: LONDON’S NEW AIR TERMINUS. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist, C. E, TurRNER, UNDER THE DikECT SUPERVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Director oF Civit AVIATION. (COPYRIGHTE: 
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AMENITIES OF AIR TRAVEL AT CROYDON, THE WORLD’S FINEST AIR-PORT: SCENES AT THE NEW STATION. 


That air travel is becoming more and more popular this season was proved by large number of efficient uniformed porters to handle their luggage, the passengers 
the “ record’? number of arrivals and departures at Croydon during Easter, | enter the commodious Customs Hall, and thence proceed to the adjacent 
when on one day alone 114 passengers flew to Paris. More could have been passport examination offices. Near at hand are other premises for medical 
carried had machines been available. A novel feature was the number of examination officers, aliens officers, stewardesses, and so on, should their 
private owners flying their own aeroplanes for the holiday. Croydon Aerodrome, services be required on any special case. The incoming passengers now enter 
since its reconstruction, can justly claim to be the most up-to-date air-port | the great domed entrance hall containing the offices of the various air - lines, 
in the world. The various machines, British, French, Belgian, Dutch, and | an arrival and departure indicator, a chart showing the weather on the air 
German. now land and depart from a concrete platform immediately in front of routes, post office, bookstall, and buffet (now licensed). At the main entrance 
the buildings. The mud and dust of early days, the puddles of the uneven are waiting powerful closed motor vehicles that quickly transport the pas- 
tarmac of a later period, have gone for ever. Passing into the buildings, with a sengers to London. <A magnificent aerodrome hotel is being completed 
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THE “ VICTORIA” OF THE LONDON AIRWAYS: A WONDERFUL S 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, UNDER THE DiRECT SUPERVISION OF 





LOOKOUT MAN STATIONED HIGH ON THE CONTROL'| THE NEW CONTROL TOWER AT CROYDON 
TOWER WHO SIGNALS THE APPROACH OF AIR- | Wi icator Vane 
CRAFT BY SOUNDING HOOTER. DIFFERENT SIGNALS ed ees 

DENOTE TO WHICH ‘AIR LINE” THE INCOMING mS 
AEROPLANE BELONGS. 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE SIGNALS, AND WIRELESS COMMUNICATION WITH AEROPLANES IN 
The magnificent new buildings at Croydon Aerodrome are now in general use, and will shortly be fully occupied and officially opened. The above drawings a 
show how the increasing air traffic is being controlled under the direction of the Chief Aerodrome Officer, whose work corresponds to that of the station-master ™ 
of a large railway terminus. Look-outs on the control tower signal the arrival and departure of aircraft, and two very powerful and highly selective wireless be 
sets, working on different wave-lengths, constantly keep in touch with the aircraft pilots in flight. Thus the progress of a machine can be traced for every 1 fc 
moment of its journey. To note these positions more quickly, a magnetic map is used, so that the small metal indicators representing the machines in flight ts 
are held in position on the map by magnetic attraction, and, as the news of their progress is received by the wireless operator, the navigation officer on th 
duty sitting at the chart moves the indicators. An example of a pilot's wireless message to Croydon, while in flight over Boulogne, is given in the first two D 
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L SYSTEM OF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL IN USE AT CROYDON. 


‘VISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE DIRECTOR OF CIVIL AVIATION, AIR MINISTRY. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


ON PIN CONTROL ROOM WITH MAGNE > MAP ¢ IN WHICH ARE PLACED ARROWS DENOTING THE |” 
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controlling the other 
chcks in the building. 








AEROPLANE 
INDICATOR 


” He tch from Wireless 
Room. 





F -EBLF CALLING! IMPERIAL G-EBLF 
PASSING iS BOUL DONE. -PASSING BOULOGNE! — 








THE WIRELESS OF FPICH"IN “THE CONTROL 
TOWER FOR COMMUNICATION WITH AIR- 
CRAFT IN FLIGHT! WITH TWO COMPLETE aoin nie 
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in this case a pilot has called for his 
position bearing. The operator 1s find Ing 
ti position of the machine by the wireless 
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IN FLIGHT: CONTROLLING AIR’ TRAFFIC AT THE RECONSTRUCTED AIR PORT OF LONDON. 


lines of lettering on the middle drawing on the extreme right. The last word of this message —‘‘ Over "— means that the pilot has finished transmitting and 
is ready to receive. Wireless meteorological reports are of great assistance to the pilots in flight. For inter-aerodrome communication wireless telegraphy is 
used entirely. To avoid obstructions near the aerodrome, the large transmitting station, with its four lofty masts, is situated on Mitcham Common, some 
four miles from the aerodrome, and is worked from the control tower by remote control. There are enormous hangars to house the aircraft and a regular 
traffic system for the aeroplanes of the various companies. When completed, the new airport will be the finest in the world. It was stated recently 
that there would shortly appear the first issue of a quarterly ‘* Aerial A.B.C. and Commercial Air Line Gazetteer," on the lines of a railway time - table. 
During’ this season, it is said, there will be fifty aeroplanes leaving or arriving at Croydon every day. 
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| Rashionable Accessories for | | 
the London Season. 
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Z AN ENSEMBLE IN NAVY AND WHITE. 
; Reversible rocai é Chine is the material used for this distinctive afternoon 
Z nsemble of the material, while the frock shows the shiny : 
zZ surface ~ vers of hite georgette ar the large elbow cuffs of fur are 4% 
Z notable feature It is 1e of the latest mode to be seen at Woollands, Knightsbridge. 2 
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g London is embarking on a particularly brilliant season this year, 
headed by no less than five Courts In sympathy with the eventful 
list of important functions, the fashions are more elaborate and more 
varied than they have been for some years In the daytime modes, . 
especially, can one trace the happy return of feminine coquetry , 


Frills, flounces, gaily patterned materials, and intricate draperies, all 
their part, n 







fluted skirts and scarves soften the familiar 
! 1e colours which enjoy the greatest vogue just 
now are shades of yellow varying from pale primrose to vivid mariegold, 
and that ] f Chanel blue which steals its tint from a mid- 
summer sea Black and white, or navy blue, are also smart. For 
afternoon functions in town, ensembles in reversible satin and crépe- 
de-Chine, plain and patterned, are favourites; and for the races pale 
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georgette coats over lace frocks are brightened with huge bunches A TWO SIDES TO THE MILLINERY QUESTION. 
of drooping feather flowers in exquisite colourings. Hats can be H Fine feathers are reappearing on the smartest hats this season, and a beautiful mount is introduced ‘ 
large or small—there is no inviolable rule—in very fine, shiny straws H on the smail red paribuntal straw above. A military-looking little tuft also decorates the black 


? Dall 
Eo buntal resting on the table, and opposite is a glimpse of a wide-brimmed hat with the crown of black 
feit and the brim of black and white straw They were 
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photographed in the model hat salon of p 
\ i pray ! H del at saion 
Debenham and Freebody, Wigmore Street, W., where may be found many striking modes Z 
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Jewels and Modes that Shine 
by Night. 
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JEWELLERY OF EXQUISITE WORKMANSHIP. 


Modern jewellery is designed to give the greatest effect with the minimum of weight. 
3eautiful workmanship characterises the magnificent brooches and bracelets above, which 




















Hi have been specially chosen from the fine collection at Mappin and Webb’s, Oxford Street, 
Z W The bracelets are in diamonds and platinum, and the brooches in diamonds set 
a Z with. emeralds and sapphires. The intricate designs and striking shapes represent to 
Z perfection the latest vogue in jewellery, which plays an important evening rdle. 
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CORAL-TINTED CHIFFON. Z 

Here is undoubtedly the ideal ball frock for the débutante. It is carried out entirely i? 

lovely shade of coral. Even the flowers are of the same gossamer texture The skirt 
full, composed of a ma 


of flat frills dipping delightfully into very long points 
come straight from Paris, and may be seen just now at Harvey Nicho 
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A 
In the evening modes, the keynote is simplicity 
line and accessories. The glittering sequin 
we have charming fantasies in chiffon and net with skirts gracefully dipping 
and pointing where least expected. A higher waistline, and the fullness of the 
skirt emphasised by tier upon tier of flat tucks or circular godets, characterise 
the frocks for the ball-room. For more formal occasions, heavy 
silk, intricately cut to show both sides of the 


in fabric and elaboration in 
frocks are gone, and in their place 


satin or moire 
material, is used for tight-fitting 
frocks adorned only by a huge bow on the hip The fact that the dresses are 
free from beads or embroideries provides a wonderful opportunity for wearing 


Z jewellery to the best advantage. Against these plain backgrounds stand out 
Z . glittering contrast large flat diamond brooches and bracelets set 
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with coloured 

AAA AAR APPAR PL AARAAAAL stones in striking designs. Very decorative, too, are the evening wraps Cloaks 

- . ¥ ‘e coming back into favour, owing to the uncertain silhouette of the frock, and 

AN EVENING WRAP DE LUXE. = g inte — . : 

ich tines) teamieiin Mend oi wank eel Pppartenee ar gr eae eee b wonderful shawls in net and silk closely embroidered with multitudes of tiny 

: insel brocade lined with go ungleam and collared with fur has n chosen by ? ; 5 0 at they 

i Liberty's, of Regent Street, to express this lovely evening cloak. The deep gold fringe H beads are worn square on the shoulders instead of folded in points, so that they 
/ : border is introduced in order that the cloak may merge gracefully into the fashionable ; 
uneven hemline of the frock 





H take the place of an evening coat, with draperies in place 

Blending with the gold background is a decorative design P ea 

in those wonderful colourings which have made the name of Liberty's famous in the , 
world of beautiful materials and artistic creations of all kinds Z 
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of sleeves, 
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"T°HE modern sideboard has a long lineage. Com- 

mencing with the chest, it is possible to trace 
the varying forms of development through three 
centuries. The chest became a hutch when raised 
on feet (from the French huche, a kneading-trough), 
and some fifteenth-century examples, richly carved 
with figure subjects, are preserved in the Cluny 
Museum, Paris. ‘‘ Sudbury’s Hutch” in St. James’s 
Church, Louth, in date about 1490, has doors with 
contemporary carved portraits of Henry VII. and 





THE FINE ART OF COLLECTING. 


IX.— OLD BUFFETS: ANCESTORS OF THE MODERN SIDEBOARD. R 





to store plate as to display it; and the lesser gentry 
contented themselves with the buffet with shelves. 
The subsequent history of the dresser reverses 
the position. It became the pride of the farm- 
house, and it disappeared from great mansions 
except when it found a place in the kitchen. 
In the reign of James I. the buffet underwent 
a change. It became massive; and while in many 
examples it adhered to Elizabethan robustness of 
decoration, such as the bulbous supports (Fig. 2), 
it began to exhibit geometric and other forms of orna- 
mentation in the panels that are associated with the 
Stuart period. 
The buffet of sideboard type—that is, without 
being closed up with doors—is connected with the table 


‘customs of the country. The lower shelf was covered 


with a rich carpet, and probably was reserved 
for the gold plate or the more important pieces 











of silver plate. At Hardwick Hall there is a 
record of a cupboard with “a carpet for it of 
cloth of tyssue and black wrought velvet with 
red and white silk fringe.’’ William Harrison, 
in his ‘‘ Description of Britaine’’ prefixed 
to Hollinshed’s ‘‘ Chronicle’’ in 1587, gives 
a picture of the manner of drinking and the 
use of the buffet in the sixteenth century: 
‘‘As for drink it is usually filled in pots, 
goblets, jugs, bowls of silver, or at leastwise 
in pewter, all of which notwithstanding, are 
seldom set out on the table, but each one, 
as necessity urgeth, calleth for a cup of 
such drink as him listeth to have, so that 
when he hath tasted of it, he delivereth the 
cup again to some one of the standers by, 
who, making it clean by pouring out the 
drink that remaineth, restoreth it to the 
cupboard from which he fetched the same.” 
The circulation of the double-handled silver 
Loving Cup in ancient London Companies, 
the wassail bowl, the poculum charitatis of 
medieval record, termed the Grace Cup at 
the Universities, is a custom passed down 
from the early days when the “ guests were 
met and the feast was set.”’ 

The court cupboard, the dresser, and the 








FIG. 1. THE OAK BUFFET IN THE TIME OF JAMES 
A “TRANSITIONAL” SPECIMEN WITH UPPER CUPBOARD, 


DATING FROM ABOUT 1610. 


The three-tiered oak buffet shown above has two pairs of large 
bulbous supports, and the upper part contains a cupboard with canted sides. 


The frieze and surbase are carved with formal patterns. 


Elizabeth of York. Livery or food cupboards on legs 
are an early sixteenth-century form, with doors usually 
perforated in Gothic tracery. 
* The earliest form of buffet was closely allied to 
the dresser, or dressoiy, and had shelves for plate. 
The fine Elizabethan three-tier oak buffet, in date 
about 1580, illustrated (Fig. 3) has two pairs of carved 
supports representing griffins, and the rich foliated 
carving exemplifies the elaborate decoration prevalent 
in this reign. The love for massive ornament and 
grotesque carving in Elizabethan tables and _ bed- 
steads is noteworthy. The grandiose bulbous legs, 
and the free use of solidly carved caryatides and 
atlantes, female and male figures in place of columns 
or as pilasters, were afterwards followed by gods and 
goddesses and satyrs. i 

In tracing the history of the buffet, one finds that, 
@Mthough it was an open structure of shelves, or 
“bordes,’’ in its earlier forms it was called a cup- 
board, upon which silver cups were placed, and it 
was one of the most important pieces of furniture in 
the great dining-hall. By the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, in the reign of James I., the cupboards 
became closed, and the word assumed the present 
modérn meaning, as being a piece of furniture having 
doors. At this period there were a great number of 
“court ’’ cupboards made; the derivation of the 
title is not known. These have closed doors in both 
upper and lower portions. The top half was smaller 
than the lower, thus leaving a little shelf in front. 
Many of these, though not all, were splay-fronted ; 
that is, the top cupboard had canted sides. An illus- 
tration is shown of an oak buffet with recessed upper 
part (Fig.1), and made in three tiers, with two pairs 
of large carved bulbous supports, This is transitional 
in style as between the early form of butfet with 
open shelves and the later development into the 
court cupboard. 

It is interesting in passing to note that the dresser 
at first was only used by the nobility, not so much 


carved 


buffet, in their early original forms, all con- 
| tributed towards the establishement of the 
sideboard as it is known in its present 
modern form. Concomitant with the progress 
in development and the changes in usage 
there runs a complete series of side-tables 
from the early sixteenth century, beginning 
with the “ credence,’’ and becoming highly 
elaborate and ornate in the mahogany period 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, 


By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Bye-Paths in Collecting,” “ English China,” “Old Furniture,” etc. 


when sideboard tables, as they were then termed, 
exercised the ingenuity of the leading cabinet-makers, 
including Chippendale. 

Thomas Sheraton’s ‘‘ The Cabinet Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Drawing Book,’’ published in 1802, con- 
tains a number of plates of sideboards and side-tables. 
Some of the sideboards have brass rails at the back, 
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FIG. 2. THE OAK BUFFET IN STUART DAYS: A MASSIVE 
CUPBOARD TYPE OF THE TIME OF JAMES I., DATING 
FROM ABOUT 1610. 

Here we have a large James I. oak buffet with cupboards. The 
upper part has carved bulbous supports, and arched panels on 
the doors carved in formal designs. 


and there are ingenious cupboards which open, dis- 
playing cunningly contrived receptacles for bottles 
of wine. In one pedestal is shown a plate-rack, with 
quite a modern touch as to labour-saving in its appear- 
ance. Other of Sheraton’s sideboards are replete 
with pedestals and ‘‘ vase knife-cases,’’ which Thomas 
Chippendale and Robert Adam had similarly pro- 
duced in their sideboard pedestals with urns. 
From the great dining-hall to the modern 
dining-room is a far cry, and 
to study the slow variations 











in form of so important a 
piece of furniture as the 
buffet, now the sideboard, is 
to follow the dinner customs 
and the table manners over 
a period crowded with rapid 
kaleidoscopic events. If it 
were possible to transport the 
twentieth-century Englishman 
to the Chaucerian period, to 
take his place with the Pil- 
grims to Canterbury, he would 
not understand a quarter of 
the ‘‘ Tales’ told by the way. 
Nor would he understand why 
so much fuss was made of 
““venyson ybake,’’ nor why 
the Frankelein should be so 
greatly thought of because 
“‘withoutin bake mete never 
was his house,’’ or such praise 
should go ‘with birds’ in 
bread ybake, the tele, the 
duck and drake.’’ And, above 
all, he would wonder at the 
curious ceremony accompanying 
the buffet and its treasured 
plate. Other times, other man- 
ners; but perhaps, after all, 
nowadays there lingers still 
the same regard for the side- 








FIG. 3. THE OAK BUFFET IN ELIZABETHAN DAYS: 


DATING FROM ABOUT 1580. 


This fine Elizabethan three-tier oak buffet has two pairs of supports carved as griffins, while so that 
the frieze and central mouldings are carved with foliage strapwork. 


A FINE EXAMPLE 


board wherein the host keeps 
his choicest cigars and rarest 
liqueurs under lock and key, 
he may himself dis- 
pense them to his guests. 
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IMPORTANT PICTURES by OLD MASTERS 
of the DUTCH fF 
and FLEMISH 
SCHOOLS 


and a few works by FRENCH, 
ENGLISH and SPANISH 
ARTISTS of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries, being the final portion 


of the famous Collection of the late 


Sir GEORGE LINDSAY HOLFORD 


K.C.V.O., C.LE., C.B.E., 
of Dorchester House, Park Lane, and 


Westonbirt, Tetbury, Glos., 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN HOLDING THE TORAH, x 
2s Sn oo PORTRAIT OF DAVID OF BURGUNDY, 

BY JAN GOSSAERT. (MABUSE.) 


THE ELEVATION OF THE CROSS, BY SIR P. P. RUBENS. 


which, by order of the Executors, 
will be sold at auction on 


THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, 
May 17th and 18th, 1928, 


at their 


GREAT ROOMS, 


8, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
S.W. ] ) 
by 


CHRISTIE, 
MANSON & WOODS 


Catalogues may be had from the Auctioneers. 
Illustrated Catalogue (43 plates), price £1. 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London. 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, BY PETRUS CRISTUS. Telephone : Gerrard 5056. PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY, BY FERDINAND BOL. 
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Austraha and Amerea respectively Bunny Austin 
eems to stand out as our most gitted player it ts 
nly his stamima which is the doubttul quantity 
For a tough tive-set match, however, Nigel Sharpe 
who has two recent victories over Higgs, may turn 
out to be our best plaver Gregory has shown 
himself to be a xreat tgyhter on the Centre Court 
while Grieg can also rise to an occasion Others 
t be remembered e Noel Turnbull and Charles 


Wingsley 


IN 1928--By R HOWARD. 


GOLt 





plunged so suddenly 


sever has the golfing world 2 
into the thick of its excitement as m= 1928 The 
placiditv of winter plav is only just) passing, and 
ready the imagination is seized bv the pen cham 
pionship, which takes place at Sandwich in the week 
beginning May and which has again brought forth 
a powerful American challenge It is to be followed 
in the two succeeding weeks bv the ladies’ champion 


cham 
ot 


Hunstanton, and the mens amateur 


Prestwick Verily is 


ship at 


plonship at this an example 


how to dispense with that process which 1s known as 
beating about the bush 
During recent times, interest in the contest tor the 


open title has evolved more and more on international 





lines Phe supreme question now is: Can a Britisher 
win it Let us not blink the dithculty of the task 
Ihe Americans have developed a definite” moral 
ascendancy by their six victories in the past seven 
vears Iwo of their successes have been gained by 
plavers of British birth——Jock Hutechtson and James 
Barnes—but thev are chatmed as Americans” by 
reason of their long residence in the United States 
ind, as they seem to regard themselves as such, we 
need not dispute the pomt 

Mir. Bobby Jones has ily to compete in order to 


settle who shall start first 


to carry the sympathy t th wd He is built 
that way trom tl nt of view ot both plaving 
abilit ind) personality Then there are ilready 
people saving that Macdonald Smith—perhaps_ the 
most scientific of all the professtonals resident in 
America, but suscept to the excitement of a big 
following has had this champ: ship made for him 
by the setting, for the crowds at sequestrated Sand 
vich are always the smailest ant i most decorous in 
the whole range f golf championships 

Walter Hagen has instilled a respect for s hghting 


qualities which makes his prospects highly rated even 


Branches: 


PRINCE'S 
PLATE 


Prince’s Plate has a world- 
wide reputation for beauty 
of design and lasting wear. 
Each piece is soundly con- 
structed and plated with 
a triple deposit of Silver by 
Mappin & Webb’s special 
process. A Catalogue of 
Tea and Coffee Services, 
Dessert Services, Spoons, 
Forks and Cutlery, etc.,will 
be forwarded upon request. 


PARIS. 


\rrin 21. £ovs 





wher he is not plaving really well, [T. D. Armour 
not much in the limelight since he won the United 
States and Canadian open titles last season, has his 
standing as champion of the whole American con 
tinent to help him And there are others 

Yet it i alogical, as well as enervating, for the 
plavers of this country to begat with something of 
the sense of a= forlorn hope If only Mi Ik H 


Wethered had the same zest as Mr 
Mr. ¢: J. Hi 


when a 


Jones tor winning 
the 
shot 


hampuonships, of Polley same grimly 
trame of mind 
British 
A be 


opinion 


goes 
to 


professional 


philosophi wrong, 
amateur 


Mitchell a 
to 


we might hope for a triumph 


Failing that, we have in 
be regarded 
world We 


what 


who, in my studied deserves 


best and most natural golfer in the 


who <« 


as the 


have in George Duncan a plavet an do 
nobody else is capable of doing w hen the spirit moves 
We in Archie ¢ C. A. Whitcombe, 


Aubrey three types of born champions 


him have ompston 


ind Boomer 


possessed of experience and still in the flush of early 
athletic manhood | wish that Mitchell would just 
play his game and torget the Americans 


In ladies’ golf, the question is as to whether Britain 
the skill to beat Mlle 
model of the girl 

who last season 
gained the open championship of her sex for France 
1 daresay that Miss Wethered 
the title 1f she wanted it, but she appears to be definitely 


anvbody with and 
de la 


as power! 
that 


under 


Chaume, 
still 


simone pericet 


volte: for she ts twenty 


Jovee could recover 


with het performances The outstand- 


ing hope is Miss Enid Wilson, still only eighteen. and 


satistied past 


richer in physical as well as artistic golf attributes 


than anvbody has been since the carly davs of Miss 
Cecal Leitch and Miss Wethered 
The men’s amateur chamjnronship looks hke being 
} } 


mainly a test of home talent, tor the rivalry with the 


United States will come it the end of the summer 


in the form of the Walker Cup match at Chicago and 


the immediately following American amateur cham 
plonship L should not be surprmsed to tind Mr 
Polley our best amateur He has lost some weight 
during his South Atrican tour, but he looks to be in 
the tettle to produce his greatest form 

POLO.—By E. D. MILLER. 


Given that the weather 1s tavourable, and that we 


vet a fine summer, it looks as if there will be a record 
amount of polo in London this vear Untortunately, 
from the point of view of both the general public 
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Here they come! Hooray! ...And the Rovers! Hooray!... What, lost the toss? He 

ought to have called “heads”! . . . Oh, very pretty, Sir . . . beaten him—no—yes . . . in with it! 

Whiss-z-z-z-smack!!! Hard luck, Sir! ... Half-time, already? Jove! I could do with a 
WORTHINGTON after that .. . Yes, I think there’s time if we hurry! 
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ODERN silvercraft is 

seeking a more satisfy- 

ing form of art. The 
silver is allowed to reveal its 
own beauty of surface ; it is of 
primary concern that each piece 
should serve with final perfection, 
the purpose for which it is 
meant. By this unhidden love- 
liness of surface and logic of 
form, great distinction is con- 
ferred on the dinner-tables and 
tea-tables of to-day. 


Fruit Tazz £35 00 
Pair of Tazzas £22 10 O each 
Pair of Vases £10 10 O each 


IMustrated Catalogues Sent Free. 


“The 
GOLDS MITHS 
& SILVERSMI 
COMPANY FE 


Jewellers and Silversmiths to H.M. the King. 


112, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
—— (Corner of Glasshovse Street.) 
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SPORT OF THE SEASON: THE PROMISE OF 1928. 


(Continued from Page 706.) 


and the three London clubs, there will be no first-class foreign team visit- 
ing London. 


We had hoped that the very sporting Maharajah of Bhopal would bring 
a representative Indian team, but he will not be able to do so. Last year 
a visit from the Argentine was talked of, but, though I hear they are likely 
to go to America to take part in the championship, they have not found it 
possible to come to London first. I understand that Mr. Hopping is run- 
ning an American team, but, as they only total some twenty-five goals, they 
are not strong enough to arouse general interest; still, it is a great matter 
to have one more good team to take part in the May tournaments that have 
been arranged. As regards the good civilian teams, they are likely to be 
much the same as last year. Names are given below. 

The open cups will probably lie between the Hurricanes and El Gordo. 
But the handicap tournaments, such as the Whitney Cup, the Roehampton 
Cup, and the new contest arranged at Hurlingham, after the Champion 
Cup, for teams that have competed in that Cup, will produce many 
fine matches and much good polo. For, in addition to the other teams, 
the 17/21st Lancers, who have won the Whitney Cup in the last two years, 
are sure to put in a team. 

Regimental polo is improving, and the three tournaments confined to 
soldiers—t.e., the Regimental Tournament at Hurlingham, the Subaltern 
Cup at Ranelagh, and the Handicap Military Challenge Cup at Roehampton— 
will be keenly contested. Probable teams will be found below. 


Low - goals teams (see below) are exceedingly well provided for in 
London now, which was not the case a very few years ago, and it will be 
better this year than ever. Hurlingham has the Cicero and Tyro Cups, 
Ranelagh the Novices Cup and various other competitions, Roehampton 
the Junior Championship, limited to twenty-two-goal teams, the Ladies 
Nomination for sixteen-goal teams, and the following tournaments for fifteen- 
goal teams: Roehampton Junior League, Roehampton Low Handicap, and 
Roehampton Junior Challenge Cup. 

From the list of the season’s events it can be seen that players of 
all classes are well catered for, especially if they take the trouble to or- 
ganise themselves and get into a team. The fairly good player of, say, 
a four handicap or more, who remains a free-lance, can always get lots 
of polo, for a substitute is always in demand in one team or another 

London is the best place in the world for any class of player to get his 
fill of polo matches, for it is the only place where there are three big clubs 
all managed. by professional experts who are working together and arranging 
their weekly programmes to suit each other. 





GOOD CIVILIAN TEAMS. 


HvuRRICANES.—S. Sanford, Captain; C. T. Roark, Colonel P, K. Wise, 
and Major Harrison. 


Ex. Gorpo.—Duke of Penaranda, Marquis of Villa) ragima, J. Traill, and 
it is hoped that it will be strengthened by the inclusion of L. Lacey, from 
the Argentine. 

TEMPLETON will probably include Captain M. Kingscote, Major G. Phipps- 
Hornby, Major A. L. Tate, and Captain Hon. F. Guest and his son, Winston 
Guest. The visit of the latter will be interesting if he comes, because he 
is one of America’s future hopes, and was selected in the first place to 
represent America last year. 

Eastcott.—A. C. Schwartz, E. A. S. Hopping, E. Hopping, and 
R. Wanamaker. 

HARLEQUINS.—Lieut. - Colonel G. Pleydell- Railston, Lord Wodehouse, 
Captain C. Tremayne, and Captain Selby McCreery. 

Scopwick.—Colonel Vernon Willey will probably run a team, but I have 
not yet heard of whom it will consist. A new team which will be fairly 
strong —1.e., about twenty-five goals—will consist of Major Rex Benson 
(late oth Lancers), Captain Sanderson (Indian Cavalry), Humphrey Guinness 
(Scots Greys), Major Anderson (Indian Cavalry). 


REGIMENTAL POLO TEAMS. 


The best teams will probably be the 17/21st Lancers, who have all the 
old players to choose from—namely, Colonel Lockett, Major Boles, H. Fores- 
ter, Desmond. Miller, H. Walford, and R. B. Cooke. The R.A. has the same 
men available who won the tournament in 1927—B. Fowler, Captain Morrison, 
Captain J. Campbell, and Major Allfrey. The King’s Dragoon Guards have 
the same players who won the Roehampton Challenge Cup; and the 16th 
Lancers, who were the runners-up, are sure to show improvement. 


The roth Hussars are at Hounslow. Unfortunately, the 11th Hussars, 
who had a very good team last year, have been mechanised, and many of 
them will be away on courses learning their new job, which will sadly 
interfere with their practice. The soldier teams will be much en évidence 
in London this year, and are sure to show us many interesting matches. 
The Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, and 1oth Hussars—who may not, 
perhaps, be up to the standard of the other regiments—are sure to compete 
in the lower goal events. 


LOW GOAL TEAMS. 


The fifteen following teams are already more or less organised, and 
probably there will be more, including soldiers and country teams who 
may visit London for a short time :—Harlequins ‘‘A’’: Raymond Guest, 
W. Eykyn, and Lord Mount Batten and Major R. McCreery or B. Arkwright ; 
Grasshoppers, managed by R. B. Young; Osmaston, managed by Sir Ian 
Walker; Starboard Lights, managed by E. A. Philippi; ‘“M”’ Battery 
R.H.A.; roth Hussars (2 teams); Royal Horse Guards; Incas, managed 
by C. V. Aramayo; Self Starters, managed by Major Cornell Deel ; 
Someries House, managed by Major H. A. Wernher; Bulstrode, man- 
aged by Sir John Ramsden ; Swallows, managed by H. Mond; Coverwood, 
managed by M. D. Blair; Cowley Manor, managed by Sir E. Horlick; also 
a team managed by Mr. G. Madlener. 


rong 
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HE supreme merits of ‘“ Ovaltine,” for re- 

building worn nerves and maintaining good 

health are universally recognised by those 
whose daily work imposes great physical or 
nervous strain. 
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Carl Brisson—the famous film star—is one of 
many in his profession who have found that 
‘“‘ Ovaltine ” endows the system with ample re- 
serves of strength and vitality to withstand the 
strain imposed by strenuous work during long 
and busy hours. 



























Speaking of ‘‘ Ovaltine,” Carl Brisson said : “‘ It is 
just what everyone needs to revive and refresh 
them after a hard day’s work. It will certainly 
be my ‘ fortifier.” ” 
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This delicious and easily digested food beverage 
supplies the concentrated nourishment which 
builds up brain, nerves and body. It is prepared 
from Nature’s tonic foods—malt, milk and eggs. 


\ TONIC FOOD BEWERAGE 


Obtainable throughout the British Empire. 


Prices in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 
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THE GREAT LESSON OF IMPERIAL GERMANY It is impossible to understand a civilisation without of roses. Anxious voices, alarms, pessimistic forecasts, 


knowing its fixed idea, its master passion, to which it ts reach us from America also, and every day become more 
lwavs ready to sacrifice its immediate interest ; and it numerous Remedies are everywhere sought for the 
obscure and complicated ills by which all States are more or 


Continucd from Page 686 
the lower middle class, without a particle of connection 


with the former Socialist workers, might become Ministers is so difficult to understand it when one is outside the magic 
: z s. g rr ter 
































or Ambassadors ? Given the ideas which are current in circle of the spell which passion has thrown over it! It less sonraented.; At pidge ned sev fe eepegtey be 
many influential centres on the subject of parliamentary is just in one of these passions of the ———— rise poe “ey ay Eas Sa at the great le asa 1 
resimes, we should be tempted to conclude that, if this ts which we might call * equalised siahigheet enna wqeuippstartsrn iene oe '. t pede ( mans ins bequeatl vg 
so, the World War has been a tragic farce Hat that con seck for the key of this troublesome enigma It is a passion dec catastrophe ot Impert r panes me : a se to 
clusion would be a counsel of despair. Instead of being whose source lies very far away, in the Christian revolu us: that the more peeres sg a ) = : id tnd om 
satisfied with this conclusion, which would imply that tion which humanised power and proclaimed the moral painges were poise: po ” . _— ye ng ionalism 
the whole of Europe was a prey to collective madness, would equality of men Once At was admitted that all men ot out time, the more will the people expect o h 
it not be more reasonable to reverse the reasoning and to ask are equally the sons oh oe and that the only difference This is the great danger inherent in dictatorship to-day 
whether the passing-over of so great a country as Germany to that counts between them is that of their respective merits, In all the countries, of Europe there site movements of 
the parliamentary régime would not be an event of greater it became difficult to recognise that certain men had a opinion which only see salvation in a orgnnssa tion of a 
more significant, and deeper importance than we imagined hereditary right to command their fellows, without render dictatorial power that is to say, absolute power exempt 
Between 1815 and 1848, when Europe was struggling ing an account of their actions to any one Che rational from all control or discussion n certam countries thes: 
to shake off the voke of absolutism, liberal institutions ism ot the last centuries, by arming that passion with the movements have emerged from the field of theory and dis 
seemed to be paradise on earth The peopk nagined force of philosophical arguments increased its strength, cussion, and have succeeded in grasping power At bottom 
that on the day when they should possess . oa which after the French Revolution became one of the these dictatorships are only attempts to r suscitate, as far 
free Press and political parties happiness et ord Tt OW energies which animated modern civilisation as possible, the old monarchical power Phe principk of 
would dawn for them Gradually, as thev tasted t I It las cost us de All the wars and revolutions heredity is abandoned to save from the absolute power of the 
bidden fruit, they perceived that it was so pleasant which have steeped Europe in blood from 1789 until 1918 Kings of former days that control of discussion which takes 
as it had appeared while they were still ] t it fron proceeded directly ¢ indirectly tro that passion Phe infallibility for granted The dictators of the moment are 
afar off. growing on the trees The inconveniences of political régimes to which it has given rise are everywhere absolute Kings, but temporary ones who replace the fallen 
democracy, multiplied bv industrial civilisation. mani troubled by profound disorders and unsolvable contra rovalty or who prop up an entfeebled thron 
fested themselves evervwher &The enemies of democrac' dictions ! rvwhere they present themselves, ostensibly rheir power wounds the modern consctence less than the 
appeared not only on the right, but on the left ais« The to make the rights of the people triumph; in reality they former absolute power of the Kings because it ts not heredi 
efforts which Germany had made after 1870 to adapt its only serve to increase the already long list of their duties tarv, and it always supposes at least the presumption of 
6ld monarchical and “anctoceatic institutions to. moder The peoples now not only have the duty of instructing real qualities in the dictator, But it still wounds our con 
life had excited so much admiration just because it was themselves, of working, of making war thev have also science, tor we can no longer allow the gift of infallibility 
after 18900 that Europe began to perceive the inconveni the duty of governing themselves if they do not wish to to any man made of the same flesh as ourselves, and con 
ences and difficulties of the democratic régime in the great fall into anarchy or under the rule of a despot. But that sequently we cannot admit an indisputable and uncon- 
European countries Master passion 1s so strong and so general, it penetrates trolled power. Dictatorships therefore find themselves in 
Still, the movement which drove Europe towards so deeply into the whol moral ind social life of our epoch, the same position as that of the German Government in 
democratic government continued The German Govert that it seems to me not possible that it should be arrested the years which preceded the war: they are forced to 
ment in 1918 was still the admiration of the world becaus anywhere by utilitarian considerations Phe world is pre justify their extraordinary powers by exceptional services 
it was a b: agaimst this movement. And vet the onl pared still to suffer a great deal more in order that its and successes Phe people obey, but they become exacting 
real revolutionary result of this immense war. wl equalising rationalism should be more and more satisticd Phey demand increasingly that the infallibility should not 
overthrew evervthing vet hardlv changed anvthing at all Let us add, in order that we may well understand the be a constitutional fiction, but a reality \ dictatorshiy 
! the destruction of that barragt 1 what actual situation of the world, that historical accidents hay said an authority on these subjects, the Empress Eugenie 
re strange, that barrage. which all the we i last t irs served beyond all to M. Paleologue presupposes a compact with fortune 
betore th redoubled blows otf the wl that might reasonab I rad It it It is easy to see to what dangers a Government mav be 
1 How “ \ fores that t deteat would have exposed, and into what adventures it may be drawn, which 
ul 1 187 i weaken ul and aris finds itself in this position at a moment when such ex 
Humanit\ 1atic than w OC! princi Europe, who could have ceptional services belong to the world of dreams, when new 
suppos wl acrunonv t magi that the R Hapsburgs, and Hohen Bismarcks are impossible, and when the mind of the public 
merit inst riches, beaut, zollerns would all hav fallen together r! formidabk of all peoples so easily loses the sense of what is and what 
rd and s¢ dinated all its surprise of the World War was that triple catastroph is not within the range of possibility For there ts still 
Passions t tt i ment those precious possess n ul Russian monat Vv, not having the strength to await this additional complication in an epoch and in countries 
Each epoch has what one might call its txed idea, a mast the day of victory, anticipated the tat t the dynasties where the public mind does not easily allow itself to be 
passion which it wishes to satistv even at the pr ott which she had contributed to conqu The day when th drawn outside realities, one might alwavs hope that it 
ora est. sacrifices When Christianitv made religious and thi dynasties tell the wil monarchical svstem of Cor would not pass certain limits in its exigencies towards 
pertection the supreme a of life, the ancient world tinental Europe was virtualiv destr even absolute Governments But it is dithcult to forese: 
grew more and more indifferent to power and glor, | We shall not see our wav in tl ntusion of our time to-day what a people might beheve to be possible, and 
nilitar\ r apid declines ns invaded t so long as European and American opimon does not under demand as an indisputable right, from a Government that 
Empir disorder spread, encountering resistance wil stand the eapital importance of that enormous event, and Wished to escape from the trials, obligations, and humilia 
grew ever mor teeble ! 7 domimant  passiot 1a t lesson to be learnt trom it for the futur Phe old world tions Tuipesed by the equalising rationalism of our day 
ng t world aspir t the Irces ot happines s very trou i, and t new one d not sleep on a bed upon all those who wish to command 
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GOLD COAST 
GOVERNMENT 


‘There is no country that can offer so much 


Ca 
: 
§ 
beauty in so small a space as Switzerland. § COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE BUREAU 
§ HE main object of the Gold Coast obtaining a sale in the Colony, and both 
§ Commercial Intelligence Bureau is to Inanufacturers and merchants what 
provide a centre in London at which means they should adopt to place goods. 
§ enquirers can be given reliable and up-to Phe Bureau has full information respect 
§ date information on all subjects—com ing the railwavs of the Colony (including 
mercial, agricultural, mining, et con railway rates), roads, motor transport, 
éeé § nected with the development of the harbours, posts and telegraphs, labour 
ER A rs country ; at which the othcial publications available, and rates of pay, et 
\) \ ] I : | y) N t the Government— ordinances, gazettes Inquirers can also be given general infor 
§ maps, departmental reports, ete.-—-can mation as to the procedure to be followed 
be consulted and where selected speci in obtaining land for either commercial 
C Th ° 99 § mens of the products of the Colony or agricultural purposes 
e Ita 1an La es can be inspected Newly appointed officials can obtain 
The Bureau is able to advise manu information as to the kit, passages 
facturers what prospects there are of procedure on arrival in the Colony and 
the classes of goods thev manufacture any general information required 


ABBEY HOUSE, 
8, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


(next door to Lloyds Bank 


- IMPORTAN?Y 

¢ ADVICE 
Diabetes mellitus, as doctors call it, | gives splendid assistance to the liver, 
is the result of some grave defect in | kidneys, and intestines It regulates 
the digestion and assimilation of our | Climination without stringent action 
food. It may begin in the liver and | 1", addition, unlike many _ salines, 
soecet lemma ale I er Ste Kutnow’s does not contain any sugat 
sweetDread, or in the nervous system or anything else injurious to diabetic 


Insidious in attack, the disease is patients. This is a statement of fact 
one calling for medical attention and | which can be confirmed by your doctor, 








A. well-illustrated Pro- 
gramme of Tours and 
Holiday Arrangements 
for the 
SPRING & SUMMER 


free on request. 








special dietary. to whom the proprietors will supply the 
actual formula 


As a valuable medicinal aid, doctors 
now prescribe Kutnow’s Powder, the Kutnow’s Powder is both bene- 
famous effervescent saline originally | ficial and agreeable Be sure to ask 
produced at Carlsbad. This preparation | for and see that you get “ Kutnow’s,”’ 


KUTNOWS POWDER 


The Famous Effervescent Saline 
Originally Produced at Carlsbad 
Home Price 2/9 per bottle, all Chemists, or S. Kutnow & Co., Ltd, 204, Phoenix Street, N.W.1 
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HOS. COOK «SON, Liv 


BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.41. 
AND 170 BRANCHES. 
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For illustrations, in colour, of the most admirable Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics and every other 
requirement for 


FURNISHING throughout at LEAST COST in BEST TASTE 


SEE HAMPTONS’ BOOK, C.215, SENT FREE. 











Hamptons’ No. S. 15818, Deep-seated Settee upholstered all hair with 
mock cushions at back and 3 loose down seat cushions, £32 ‘ 10 , (0 down seat cushion, covered 


covered good quality printed linen. 6 ft. 3 in. wide. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS: 


HAMPTONS PAY 
CARRIAGE to any 
Railway Station in 
GREAT BRITAIN 





De 





u orator 


For many other 
illustvations of the 
best values yet 
produced in easy 
Chairs and Settees 
see Hamptons’ 
Catalogue S.216 
sent free, 





Hamptons’ No. S. 14923. Deep-seated Easy Chair 
upholstered all hair with mock cushion back and loose 


£14:0:0 


in good quality printed linen. 


TERMS. ON APPLICATION. 


PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 





— 
WIG AT 





“Furnishers ’ Phone : GERRARD 0030 


T.A. ‘‘HAMITIC, LONDON.” 
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HAT do you expect of Lucerne > 


Mountains, of course! Mountains for climb- 

ing, mountains for views. Peaks that fret 

the sky like the marshalled spear-heads of an army ; 
a glitter of steel that is snow. 

Buildings and old, old streets to set one musing! Palaces, 


paintings, frescoes, and bridges that conjure up the undimmed 
pageantry of the centuries. 























Lakes and waters! Waters for sailing ; waters for swimming. 
Deep, blue depths ; crystal clear shallows warmed into welcome by 
the sun. Waters and skies; hills and forests that refuse to be 
left unpainted. 


Monuments to compel meditation! Tradition, folk-lore, and 
History swathed in a romantic glamour that almost conceals where 
fancy ends and fact begins. 


Walks, and talks, and golf! up in the vigorous air of the slopes 
and hills. Tennis and such-like things. Gentler graces of picnics 
and dancing ; music and moonlight. 


This is what one expects. 
. This is what one finds at Lucerne. 


For all details applu— 
Official Enquiry Office, 
LUCERNE. 





Havas 
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OXFORD STREET TO 


TAURAL Ty] MUSEUM = MV ODERN Oxford Street is one of the busiest shopping centres in the 
£2 pee ; Telegrams : . world. And it is a remarkable fact that this tradition began even 

jaz © aie =H aeeaiee LONDON in the days of the early Roman invasion. At the time of Augustus’s rule, 
i Be London was a great trading centre. Ships from all parts of the world 
brought their wares to the huge annual fair held here, and long processions 


of slaves and horses carried them from the ships to the city. London was 


crossed and recrossed by many little rivers, notably the Tyburn, which 








Trt 8—— 





SECTION OF NEW FRONTAGE. 











ERECTED IN 1851: THE MARBLE ARCH, DESIGNED BY NASH. 


Renowned all over the World for 


1ts Charm, Recherche Cuisine, divided the present Oxford Street, the Westbourne, the Fleet, and the Wal- 
: : brook, all tributaries of the Thames. To divert the trade assembled from 
and Excellent W mes and Cigars. these, a new road was made, the forefather of Oxford Street. The first 


Roman bridge, intended as a military bridge to connect the citadel of 


London with the great highway of the island, was constructed very near, 




















and, after this was built, followed quickly the long road now extending 





from Marble Arch to Holborn. 


After the Roman rule, London suffered the period of decline which fol- 





lowed in nearly all those countries which suddenly relaxed from the discipline 
of those marvellous empire- builders. The road was allowed to sink into 


bad repair, gradually degenerating until, in 1716, Penant describes it as 

















THE OLD PANTHEON, OXFORD STREET, OPENED IN 1772. 


““a deep hollow road and full of sloughs, with here and there a ragged house, 
the lurking-place of cut-throats.’’ It was then known as the Tyburn road, 
down which the condemned prisoners were dragged, behind their coffins, 
from Newgate to the gallows. The Tyburn gallows were erected very near 
the present site of the Marble Arch. An idea of Oxford Street at this 


period is given by Hogarth’s famous illustration, ‘On the Way to 





Tyburn,” showing the terrible procession and the crowd sinking. to 


FOR MEN their knees in mire. Such was the state of the King's Highway in 


the early eighteenth century ! 
20/-, 25/-, 30/- 
Your Hatter Can Supply You 


Soon after this, however, a most rapid transformation took place, and as 








early as 1771 the character of the street had completely changed. A con- 





temporary critic of London wrote: ‘‘ Our streets are now wide, straight 
and commodious. We have in Oxford Road the outlines of the noblest 
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DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


street in Europe. In length, width, and straightness it surpasses everything 
of its kind, and requires only to be adorned with ‘ gorgeous palaces and 
solemn temples’ like the Corso at Rome or the Strada Nuova at Genoa 
to eclipse them both in fame. Nor is it arrogance to expect this : a passion 
for building in town seems to arise among the nobility at present ; how many 
handsome structures, then, may there not be erected along those sides ? 
Already there is begun in it one public edifice of bold and elegant 


design.’”” This was the Pantheon, on the south side of the Oxford 
Road, which was opened in 1772, and was described as ‘“‘a superb 
building . . . dedicated to the nocturnal revels of the British nobility.” 


History has many romantic stories to tell of the masquerades which 
were constantly held there. 


The present name, Oxford Street, appears to have been adopted in 1725. 
It was named after the Earl of Oxford, whose wife gave her name to Caven- 
dish Square. This square and its adjacent streets were the first part of 

















OXFORD STREET IN THE DAYS OF THE HORSE BUS 


London to be built on the north side of Oxford Street, but the district was 
nothing like completed until towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
The agitation for the new name came from a most unexpected source. Defoe 
tells us that in 1725 a new Bear Garden, called Figg’s Theatre, was erected 
there, ‘‘ being a stage for the gladiators or prize-fighters. The gentlemen 
of the science, taking offence at its being called Tyburn Road, though it 

















THE OXFORD STREET OF TO-DAY: A WORLD SHOPPING CENTRE. 


really is so, will have it called the Oxford Road.’’ Who would have sus- 
pected prize-fighters of such delicate susceptibilities ! 


Oxford Street is now the northern limit to the city, as far east as Totten- 
ham Court Road, and with a line somewhat to the south of New Oxford 
Street and Holborn. It has rapidly become famous throughout the world 
as the street in which you can buy anything—from wonderful jewellery, 
clothes, and furniture, to the smallest need of the housewife. Here are 
centred products from every country to satisfy the insatiable demands of 
civilisation in the twentieth century. 











BY "APPOINTMENT. 


The House fog Fine Furniture. 
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“ Reproduction ” Rticaiilite Carved and 
Gilt Mirrors, 5 ft. high by 2 ft. 6 ins. wide. 







CARPETS. DECORATIONS. 


Furnishers and Detorators to H.M. the King, 


LONDON, W.1. 
GO RCICCIGA AR AOS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE. REPRODUCTIONS. 


GILL & REIGATE, Lr, 


73 to 77, OXFORD STREET & 7, SOHO SQUARE, 





























Gowns-Smaprt 
ADAPTABLE MODELS 


At Treasure Cot there is a wonder- 

fully varied selection of charming 
Maternity Gowns. Each one is designed 
with a special adjustment which can 
be altered as required by the wearer 
without interfering with the graceful 
effect of the gown. 


Model No. 855. 


Becoming and beautifully made Maternity Gown 

in good quality Charmelaine or Repp, with neat 

collar and vest of contrasting shade. Finely 

pleated panel down centre back to match those 

in front. Made in Navy, Black, Saxe, Reseda, 
Lido Blue and other new colours. 


PRICE 4 GNS. 


od vO, ARE UNABLE TO CALL, write for Cata- 
logue “ M.1.", whieh illustrates all our charming new 
Maternity Models and other Maternity wear. 


INVALUABLE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


Sent free on request in plain envelopes. 


' 

I 

i 

' 

t 

| M. 1. Maternity Wear (Gowns, Coats, Belts, etc.). 

; A. 1. Everything for the Event (Cots, Baths, 
t Layettes, Accouchement Requisites). 

; B.1. &¢ a p 5. Caaw commieeee. Everything Baby needs 
' 3 months to 3 years (Cribs, High 
; Chaira Play - Pens, Children's Clothes, 
! 
! 
i 
' 


Hats 
e ¢. Everything ‘for Children from 3 to about 


P. 2. t, (Pram Russ. anal 
1X1. Ceteecte for Children. 





Cot C°L* 


Telephone : , 3016. 
Specialists in Everything for Mother and Baby. 


(Dept. S.W.1), 103, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


LADY ASSISTANTS ONLY. 








W.1 


SHOWROOMS Ist and 2nd FLOORS (LIFT), nearly opposite Bourne S& Hollingsworth's. 








(Flynn's) 
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{ iennis cardigan in pure Shetland "ke 
- ) 
i vrth loured spots, which may be 
und a 1e Shetland Industries, 92, George Street, 
faker Street, WV Everything here is from Scotland. 
\t last we are beginning that ex- 
The Season’s ; ; ; 
hilarating time when the fashions 
Modes. : = : 
have suddenly come to life every- 
where and are no longer abstract subjects to be 


studied in the shop-windows. Their Majesties’ Courts 


ire the official opening of the eventful London Season. 
Che débutantes’ frocks this year have a particularly 
youthtul aspect that is very charming. The frocks 
are simple, and in softly tinted chiffons and satin, 
with long dipping skirts and’ draperies which blend 
with the trains far better than last year’s dresses. 


diamanté and crystal are strewn 
lightly on the train, and sometimes on the corsage of 
the frock, but the entirely beaded reserved 
for the woman. At ordinary evening func- 
t distinct types of frock the 
close-fitting, beautifully draped affair of satin, with 
perhaps a ‘fish-tail’’ at the side or back, 
and alternatively the bouffant robe de style in 


hiffon or net which dips at the back and is com- 


Embroideries of 


dress is 
older 
ions you see two 


long 


posed of many frills and flat tucks 
—— There is far more variation in the 
‘linia afternoon frocks Printed mate- 
s rials of all kinds are very smart, 
worn with plain straight coats lined to match Tiny 


leaf patterns in soft yellows and green are distinctly 
favoured, and posies of vivid marigolds are used to 
enhance the Frilling and pleating is 
introduced wherever possible, and the tiered skirt is 
universal. Circular tiers, rising to on 
one hip, is the most favoured variation, as it does not 


colourings. 


almost a bow 


detract from the height. Scarves attached to the 
dress and wound tightly round the neck are also 


Characteristic. 
rather simple and straight, with no collars to speak 
of, but decoration concentrated on the cuffs. 
One lovely model from a Paris couturter, for instance, 


As for the coats, they are, on the whole, 
with 


boasted enormous cuffs of lynx, reaching almost to 
the elbow, and another was embroidered on the same 
scale, while the rest of the coat was finished simply 
by plain revers. 

Although the 
ordinary 
fashions have 
grown more elaborate, and 
sequently more interesting, still 
the sports silhouette is of even 


Sports 
Clothes. 


con- 


greater importance. At the 
hundreds of mannequin parades 
in Paris and London, the pro- 


portion of sports ensembles was 
nearly always in the majority. 
It is hardly necessary to talk of 
the jumper suit—it seems that 
this has become an institution. 
There are few variations 

diagonals and spots instead of 
stripes, and gold or silver tinsel 
thread lightly interwoven with 
the stockinette. Crépe-de-Chine 
and Angora are still allied, 
and in three-piece outfits the 
cardigan coat is universal, carried 
out in crépe-de-Chine, and 


tweed, buckskin, 


Tennis shoes in new designs, from 


the 


APRIL 21. 


1928 
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or stockinette. On the tennis court tashions 
are, if possible, more practical than ever 
White is, of course, the only correct colour 
for the frock, and serves as a ood basis 
for striking colour schemes. Every hard- 
court player has adopted the sensible mode 
of socks to prevent fatigue, and their gay 
turned-down tops help a great deal towards 
smartness. You can buy now belt and 
socks to match, and very. vivid shades 
of gentian-blue and mustard yellow 
are extremely fashionable The shoes 
too, are made with oloured = strap 
pings and band right across the toot. 
Quite an imnovation ts a_ tennis boot 
Literally, it is a shoe with the upper part 
reaching just above the ankle Chis is 
excellent for anyone who suffers from 
weak ankles, and they look very 


trim and workmanlike just topped 
by the socks. 


The tennis 


Inexpensive 


. who 
Tennis Frocks. 


enthusiast 
plays regularly 


every week needs at least six or 
seven practical frocks which wash 
easily and do not lose their colour. And the 
more inexpensive they are the better The 


two well-cut frocks pictured here are wonderful 


} 


bargains at Gamages, Holborn, E.C The one 
on the left, finished with tiny lines of faint 
red stitching, is in shantung, and costs only 


12s. 11d while the other is in spun silk, 
with the bodice ornamented with crossway = _ 5 
tucks. The price of this is 21s.9d. There gil 
are other dresses in spun silk ranging 
from 13s. rt1d., all carefully designed to 
allow complete freedom of movement. Trim 
flannel tennis blazers can be secured for 21s. od., 
and socks with coloured tops are only ts. rid. 
a pair. 
( . f > ules 7 he 
ie ae te a ee oe 
Shetland Wool. >. i 7 
afford to ignore is to put 


on a woolly wrap directly you stop playing 
At the Shetland Industries, 92, George Street, 
Baker Street, W find delightful 
woollies of every description which have come 
the hands of the the 
Isles. From there pretty 
on the left of this page, out 
bordered with coloured The 


you can 


straight from crofters in 
Shetland 
cardigan 


in white 


comes the 
carried 


spr ts. 


price is 2 guineas. There are, too, sleeveless 
jumpers available for 27s. 6d., and plain sports 
jumpers in white, grey, fawn, or moorit can 
be secured for 25s Chere are also very useful 
jumper suits for tennis on chilly days, com- 
pleted with scarves to match, costing gos 
complete. They are of pure hand - knit 
Shetland in natural colours, with Fair Isle 


borders. An illustrated catalogue giving other 
useful accessories can be obtained gratis and post free 


on request 


Tennis shoes are no longer dull 
New Forms in 
. affairs in a standardised pattern 
Tennis Shoes. Sede 
hey can be as varied as the 


ordinary shoe, and a quartette of practical and quite 
inexpensive models by Mantfields, of Regent Street, W., 
are pictured here. The laced shoes are in buckskin, 
and cost 16s. 11d., and below is a pair in white canvas 
with a new stitched front, costing only 8s. 11d. The 


Street, W. 
some with 


Manfields, Regent 


others in beige and white canvas, 





canvas shoes opposite with a small heel are in light 
beige, and can be secured for os. rid., and above ts 
a white sandal, price 5s. tid kor ordinary outdoor 
wear with sports clothes there are well-made light 
willow calf shoes with low heels available tor 26s. t1d 


In this age of specialists, everyone 


Lawn Tennis 


: vho wants to play tennis well 
Coac hing. needs le Ssons, and even good 
plavers take them to improve their game Captain 


























The laced 
crépe 





New variations in tucking are introduced in these trim 
fennis frocks, which ar both very ine rpensti é al Gamages, 
Holborn, EA The one on the left ts in shaniung, and 
h hey , pun silk h good washing fabrics 
H.C. Evans, the winner of seventeen open champion- 
ships and a member of the Surrey County Team up 
to 1922, has organised a splendid school of lawn-tennis 
coaching, and engagements are accepted in any part 
of the United Kingdom. [Ihe head office is at 


Baker Street, W 
be obtained 


trom which full particulars can 
Special attention is given to advanced 


players needing knowledge of court craft, and ex- 
hibition matches are arranged and club match teams 
coached The London coaching centres are at York 


Gate Tennis Regent's 
Park; the Royal Botanic Society, 
KYegent’s Park ; and the Ethelbert 


Hard Courts, Bromley. 


Courts, 


Amongst ex- 


The New Ayres 


Racquet perienced 


players the 
new 1928 Ayres racquet has al- 
ready won great appreciation. It 
is made with the frame of finest 
English ash, perfectly balanced, 
with blue and white gut shoulder 
bindings, blue insertions at the 
wedge, and blue cross purlings. 
The price is 75s. (the ‘“S.N.D.’” 
Prince’s model), and it is obtain- 
able from all sports dealers. An- 
other excellent Ayres racquet for 
ordinary club use is the ‘‘ Wasp,”’ 
costing only 60s. The Ayres 
“Championship "’ stitchless lawn- 
tennis ball, price 19s. 6d. per dozen, 
is good for hard courts. 


model is in 


rubber soles, 
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THE GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


Each night a fresh Hotel engulfs these Pilgrims tense and lean, 

Who mail deceptive postcards home of views they’ve never seen— 
With suitcases and spectacles and Baedeker complete 

They pace the Platforms of the World where Guide and Porter meet. 


Though frequently they envy those in cosy padded cells, 

Immune from rude Commissionaires, and dust and foreign smells, 
They follow on Abdulla’s track from Iceland to Peru, 

And breathe the Globe-Trotter’s Delight Columbus never knew. 


F. R. Holmes. 
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————— TURKISH woes EGYPTIAN sees VIRGINIA 
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Security First 


INSURANCE) am ] 
“COMPANY” e 


Sivikeay) | 


Total Funds:- £ 35.790.927 


AND HAS THEREFORE A wN-Y< 
VARIED EXPERIENCE WHICH, CAREF 
APPLIED, HAS ENABLED IT}TO ACOUIR 


SREP: emma ativan 


Re 


a ees 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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THE BOON OF SLIDING SEATS. —THE TWO-LITRE BALLOT. 


HERE is one particular and very important a single seat so arranged. Once you have driven the fullest possible use of every inch of the 
respect in which one is glad to see that the a car with this seat mechanism—such, for ex- accommodation of your car, no matter what size 
small car, whether open or closed, is being increasingly ample, as the Leveroll, which is fitted to a it may be 
improved, and that is in the adoption of THE TWO-LITRE BALLO1 


sliding seats. Many people are naturally 
rather reluctant to buy these miniature 
saloons, for the simple reason that those with 
fixed front seats are generally extremely 
difficult to get into and out of. Quite 
literally, gymnastic feats are often necessary 
for full-grown humans to enter or leave them 


The new so-called 12-h.p. Ballot, one of 
the best-known French fast cars, differs 
in one rather unusual respect from most 
of its competitors It has a four-cylinder 
engine of two-litre capacity, but, instead 
of the almost general dimensions of 72 by 
120, its bore and _ stroke measure 69 


by 130. This return to comparatively long 

-. jim Even with open cars, stroke practice is rather interesting, es- 
especially if they are of yecially as the Ballot engine runs at high 

Improvement. I y y pe y as 3 4 g 


the sporting type, a 
proper sliding front seat, or, better still, 
two separate ones, makes all the difference 
in the world, as I have recently discovered 
myself My own car is fitted with sepa- 
rate front bucket seats which can, with 
the pressure of a couple of fingers only, be 
made to travel about fourteen inches forward 
and backward. This means that four people 
can enter the car and leave it in a more 
less respectable manner, and not crawl- 
ing on hands and knees, as is so often the 


speeds, the maximum revolution rate being 
3600 a minute. 


It is a car most obviously 
French. That is to say, 
from one end to the 
other its design and construction are on 
the most stalwart principles, and every- 
where the margin of safety is obviously 
very great. The engine, however, in appear- 
ance resembles rather more the Italian 
than the French type, being an unusually 
clean design. The valves are operated by 
an overhead cam-shaft, with light rockers, 


Its Stalwart 
Build. 


case Driver and front passenger, having 
slid the seats back so as to afford a per- 





fectly clear entry, get in, sit down, and pull and are offset at an angle of about 
themselves forward to allow the whole width SPRING IN LEAFY WARWICKSHIRE: A ‘SUPER-SIX’’ CROSSLEY FABRIC 25 degrees on each side. An unusually 
of the back doors to be available for the SALOON AT THE PICTURESQUE GATES OF A WELL-KNOWN COUNTRY large magneto provides the ignition, driven 
other two passengers I am not speaking MANSION. off the forward end of the crank-shaft and 
of the seat which is adjustable over a short This Crossley model is one of the latest produced by Crossley Motors, Ltd., and has a set crossways. A Zenith triple diffuser 
distance and which must be fixed with a speed of seventy-five miles an hour. It is, however, particularly silent in running. carburetter is fitted. 


nut or nuts, but of one that 


The centrally controlled, 
runs on lines, as mine do. 


four-speed gear-box has very 
well-calculated ratios, third 





It seems, on 


speed, in particular, being 
An Early the face of of great use in acceleration 
Example. 


it, a very 


It is, of course, a car in 
obvious thing to have in- 


which the driver should make 


vented, and for the average 
sensible person to demand ; 
but it is only within quite 
recent times that those 
manufacturers whose aim is 
to give you a really com- 
fortable car, and who know 
how to make the most of 
a small space, have begun 
to standardise this type of 
fitting. Oddly enough, I had 
a 1922 car for five years 
which had a single sliding 


tront seat worked in much 














the same way as the better 


kind are to-day, all that AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE ROAD FOR SPRING TRAVEL: 


Was necessary being to press 


down a trigger and push or 


THE DAIMLER DOUBLE-SIX 
SUPPLIED TO MR. OWEN MOCATTA BY STRATTON 


CORSICA ENCLOSED 


full use of the box, if he 
wishes to get the best out 
of it, although there is good 
enough flexibility on top 
gear to satisfy most people 
The rest of the chassis does 
1ot call for any particular 
comment. 


A Fast 
Car. 


The Ballot 
is undoubt- 
edly a powere 
ful car in its class. It is 
very fast on top and third, 
and is obviously designed 
for really high speed work 
over Continental roads. The 
car which I took out on 


trial at the request of the 
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MOTORING AMID THE BEAUTIES OF SPRING: A _ 159-H.P. HOTCHKISS, WITH WEYMANN THE PLEASURES OF SPRING ON THE ROAD: A 10-H.P. SWIFT FABRIC SALOON HALTED 
SALOON BODY, IN A DELIGHTFUL SETTING OF APRIL WOODLAND. NEAR WALTON HALL, LADY MORDAUNT’S BEAUTIFUL HOME IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
pull the seat with the weight of one’s body. number of makes now—you will wonder how we Car Mart, Ltd., was stated to have a maximum 
That marked a_ great advance for 1922; _ but have been able to bear with the fixed or only speed of about eighty miles an hour I had no 
to my mind, it is only half the battle to have slightly movable seat. It allows you to make opportunity, or for that matter, no wish, to verify 


Continued t page 720. 
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and 


no doubt ¢ 


from the 


THE STORIED PAST OF INDIA. 


Continued from Page 685. 


gh artistic level of the terra-cotta plaques 


other sculptures found at Paharpur leaves 
as to their age, which cannot be far removed 
best period of Gupta art Che wealth 

} 


material now made available by the discovery of this 


unique monument is likely to prove of the greatest 


nelp in tre 


] | 1 
aevelopme 


icing the beginnings of Bengali art, and the 


nt of the Saivite and Vaishnavite cults in 


Bengal, as well as the influence exerted upon each 
other by the Brahmanical and Buddhist religions 


Nalanda was the site of a fam 
sity which was visited by 


l us Buddhist Univer 


the Chinese pilorim 


he Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen 








Thsang, in the middle of the seventh century a.p 
in vas still vigorous in the eleventh Outstanding 
L = the manv editices recently unearthed is a st 

oft vast portions, Ww h proves to have been rex 
structed 1 rged on six occasions, ea 

successive envelopes added to it being more imposing 
than its predecessor The fifth in this successior Ss 


} 


now had its eastern facade laid bare by cutting awa 


the later additions—a task which involved the removal 

of over 150,000 cubic feet of solid brickwork; but 

the bas-reliefs and ornaments including many 

1 ble figures of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas) 
have thus been laid bare on its facade 





























than compensate for the labour expended Rarely 
indeed, if ever, in the history of excavation has so well 
erved a mont 4 s is id s 
gcile—been disinterred trom | 
greatest credit is due to thee 
for the skill with which the work hc 
Another feature of the 
has been the disclosure of 
he stupa, with a rang s 
be -ebuilt 
seven l 
idence » show i 
~ T res 
Hiu Thsang s 
‘ a 
Ww S t bh 
tl xceptiona cness sing 
As the structl 5 lings 
d ind it is is imstan 
inv min antiqul s WwW buil 





ings when 


45 


many oth 





er articles of 
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an exceptionally fine series of copper and bron 
images, mainly of the eighth or ninth centurics A.v., 
of great artistic merit Among tl 
figures of Hindu deities of the ume date, w 
show to what extent Brahmanism had _ tl 





croached on the preserves of Budd 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ BABY CYCLONE.” AT THE LYRIC. 


|’ is all about a dog, or two women’s passion 
a dog, that Mr. George M. Cohan, auth 





Get Rich Quick Wallingford has written im 
ew farce, Baby Cyclon and a fine hullaba 
dog causes The dog, as good an actor as 
i cast Pek S h la 1dde h 
lls isy because | wife lavish 
( little creature all her attention and attectio 
Originally owned by Mrs. Hurley, Baby Cyclone 
becomes the property of Miss Lydia Webster. Then 
forward there is a battle royal between the two 
young women, in the course of which Lydia's f 
Joseph Meadows, is perhaps the chief sutteret It 





his house that Jessie Hurley recaptures he 
pet, and he it is who gets a black eye during an 
altercation between wife 


welcome return to tarce, pla 








Coyne, in t 
ot Meadows, and sets a fast and S pact tu 
vhich his _— stage panions ¢ ite Se the 
before the policeman called on to the scene Miss 


1 
r 
Cecily Byrne, voluble in her indignation as Lydia ; 














Miss Kathleen O’Regat a tornado of wrath s 
Jessie Mr. Frank \ ful hatred L 
dog riv und Mr. C 1 his very best f 
} esting CENCE |; every {| 1e1 5 
1 : : 
\I1 \ is the | ids t h 
; 
it Che dog lis S he stag 
| 
ts he 1en’s” k s with le 
id P Ss, just } 
hi when he is 1} ) 
i ‘ 
lg th Ss 
ln KeS roluilny 
€ Ss g¢ al 1 oO n 
hero had disdained. On thé whole, a capital joke 
il long k S 
ccking with laughter 


*OTHER MEN'S WIVES." AT ST. MARTIN'S. 


ickneyed materials, which f 
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SIX 
ECRETS 


O my mind,” says Mr. 
John 
Daily Mirror, “the two best 
features of this new Wolseley 





Prioleau§ in the 


are the engine’s quite unusual 
sweetness of running and its 
noiselessness. . . . . . Under 
load with open throttle on top 
speed there is surprisingly little 


WOLSELEY MOTORS 





to be heard from the bonnet. 
..... The engine’s suspension 


rubber 


vibration dampers, and with a 


embodies blocks as 


seven-bearing balanced crank- 
shaft the makers have certainly 


succeeded in producing really 


16/45 h.p. 


f plot, Mr. Walter Hackett, in ‘ Oth 


AprIL 21, 1928 
\len’s Wives,’ has claborated a highly ingenious and 
amusing tale The details are certainly familiai 
ugh \ motorist and another man’s wife held 
up for the night at an hotel; a femme de chambre 
I squerading as the wife; a detective hunting for 
let diamonds, in aid of divorce proceedings ; the 
Masquerading chamber-maid dropping the diamonds, 
| lyvyine consistently as to how they came into her 
hand the arrival on the scene of the wife’s jealous 
husband and the 
items of the plot, to say nothing of a murder 


detective’ employer —all these 


committed just before the play begins But, hack 
neved though they are, one accepts them readily 
cnough because of the dexterity with which they 
are handled by the playwright, because he manages 
somehow to keep his audience interested and entet 





tained, and because also he is helped by excellent 

ind interpretation Miss Kay Compton, es 
pecially vho, of course, has always emotion at her 
comma light comedy 
ctil pal h ham chamber-maid de 
lightful i hol mut of moods, she makes the 
improbable plausible and again An admirabl 
foil to Miss Compton’s maid is the timid and breath 
less wife of Miss Marion Lorne And if Mr. Leslie 
Banks’s powers are not seriously tested in this piece, 


I 
Mr. Robert Holmes is found an exceedingly droll 


the detective, and Mr. Boris Kanevsky scores 


as a gendarme who reveals culinary genius in an 


emergency Chere are small points which Mr. Hackett 
explains, loose ends which he never picks 


but in presence of the charm of Miss Fay 


Compton and general liveliness of the pertormance, 
viali Ss ticed 
| s f March 31) 
( : [ ils N 
N I \ 1 bed ( 1 
} ly 


\ { i Italian 

Th the semi 
I I lesign and 

| i typ 
g G Nobile 
11) 
| ( N ll I It 

I N iccom plished 
<4 m oS ilbard 


Pole 1 another wa 


smooth running...... You 
get the pleasing sensation of 
having complete control of the 
car in all circumstances.”— May 
we send you catalogue of this 


marvellous car, or arrange a 


TRIAL RUN? 


Six Cylinder ...SALOON £495 ... TOURING CAR £450 





(1927) 


LTD. ADDERLEY PARK, BIRMINGHAM 


D.A. 6o 
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Abridged 
CATALOGUE 


7s. post free. 


‘~é 


CO-OPERATION : 


Whilst consideration of the security afforded 
to depositors has been one of the principles 
which has earned an enviable reputation for 
the English banking system, criticism is 
often directed against the Banks on the 
ground that they do not afford sufficient 
assistance to the traders of the country. 
Banks can of course only lend up to a certain 
a proportion of the amount the public de- 
posits with them, and when the advantages 
of having a Banking account are more 
widely realised, not only the customers and 
the Banks will benefit, but there will be 
an increase in the funds from which the 
trade of the country can be financed. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 












An early XVIIIth 
Century walnut tall 
CHEVAL SCREEN, 
with panel of fine 
raised embroidered 
applique work, coat of 
arms, flowers, etc., on 
a green ground. 





Head Office: London, E.C.3. 
















































One of a pair of old 
Chippendale EASY | 
CHAIRS, on carved 

claw and ball legs. 


a | For a Golfing Holiday | 
| 
| 


TROON 


the Golf Coast of Ayrshire 
is par excellence 


There are five Courses at Troon—one a 
CHAMPIONSHIP one—and there are other | 
twenty within a few minutes journey, all of 
Championship standard. 


At all, the GOLFING VISITOR is made to feel 


at home and the playing fees are moderate. 


And as well as Golf there are unrivalled Seaside 
ate Attractions ; Picturesque Environment ; Invigorat- 
ing Air; Spacious Sands; Promenade ; Bathing, 
Boating, Bowling, Tennis, Bands Pavilion ; Pleasure 
Sailing. 

Holiday Accommodation is excellent in character 
and moderate in cost. Tourist Tickets Daily and 
Cheap Excursions Weekly, during season, from 


England by the London Midland and Scottish Railway. 


Illustrated Guide to Troon free from 


Town Clerk (Dept. T5), Troon. ’ | 


_ a GENUINE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE 


44 to 52, New Oxford Street 
LONDON — W.C.1 
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before it can be done quickly and noiselessly, chiefly 
because the disengagement of the clutch has to be 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 





spol de rather carefully timed On the car I tried it seemed 

this claim, but I am quite willing to believe that, to me rather reluctant to slow down, and double 
Wit] large Weymann saloon which was fitted, declutching, therefore, was a slightly longer process 
than usual. The gear leve1 

might with advantage be 








brought closet to the 
driver 


The Brakes. 


The vacuum 


servo ope 
ated four-wheel brake set 
is very powerful = and 
smooth in operation On 


this occasion th front 
wheel pair need da little 
adjustment, as they were 
not strictly compensated 
There was a slight pul 
to the near side wh 

they were quickly applied 
The side brake had ap 








EEE 


parently not been ad- 
justed at all, as it was 
incapable of holding the 
car on the most modest 
»f slopes. Obviously this 


is not a fault of the 
car, but a grave sin of 


omission on the part of 





individual The steer- 





ing is particularly good 
































HOW FAR FOR £{5?’"’' THE START OF THE RECENT TRIAL OF A 10-25-H.P. ROVER at speeds, and this, 
SALOON, WHICH GAVE THE ANSV 214? MILES d with the excel 

; -holding quali 

In this interesti s £5 - ae iy oe hae ae! 
the Misses Deben s d s ee ao Ways 
t nusual), made 

as high speeds can be reached as a1 ipatibi t lelightful r to driv fast, but at 
with safety on our roads s} is) & 4 ight the action of the steering 
Being s thy ST t steepest test hills, 

Gear- type 1 g < + s g “in six at the 
Changing. aiaals oe 2 Saale shing up with a drop 

S [t $ t particularly fast 

is a sound Che intermediate 

gears are notably quiet in action, and except, as I 

said, at high speeds, there is very little noise insid 

S z. ght a y comfortable 

its tv} It is exceptionally large for 

the power of the chassis, there being ample room 
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for five people with long legs. It carries a big trunk 
behind to hold suit-cases, and behind that, again, 
two spare wheels It will be seen, therefore, that 
the car’s performance with this body-work is de 
cidedly praiseworthy 

[he price of the touring sports chassis is £495 
and of the Weymann four - door, round - backed 


saloon, £755 It struck me as being a thoroughly 
attractive cal 
ek eee : 
ee 











A HOOPER OPEN TOURER ROLLS-ROYCE DEMONSTRATION 

CAR AT DELHI: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE FAMOUS 

KUTAB MINAR, OR PILLAR OF VICTORY, DATING FROM THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


The car is finished in pastel strawberry and red, and is upholstered 
in red leather to match. It is fitted with Triplex safety glass 























14/45 UO. developing almazinz power 


ew departure from any 
ver produced 
lilt with Hadfields’ famous 





Shetteld 








Five-Seater Tourer - - - £325 
Coachbuilt or Fabric Saloon - £395 


Safety Saloon De Luxe - - £435 
Dunlog Tyres Fitted. 


BEAN CARS, LTD., 
(Controlled by Hadfields, Ltd.) 
TIPTON, Nr. BIRMINGHAM. 
London Showrooms : \1a, Regent Street, S.W.1 
(Telephone : Gerrard 7671.) 

Australian Depot : 160, Castlereagh St., Sydney 


AN NS ROE NMEDS To RRR RE IE on 














Have a 6 to 65 m.p.h. 
Trial Run to-day. 


Agents in every town 





* 
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; i . A MAN'S WARDROBE ; - ‘ 
4 7) 
Yielding, from the inside 
| nh A p% ] aah 
deep-seated comfort 
cradles you over the miles 
4) 
The Linings must be 
considered / 
> a “COURTINE” LINING 
Springing and upholstery that to your coat helps you to put 
14/40 HP. 4cyl. make light of road-ruts; riding- “the last ounce” into your stroke. 
5-Seater Fabric comfort that must be experienced “COURTINE” LININGS— 
) Saloon. Price £515. ie se saver 
| _ be yg ae pice are nd woven only by Courtaulds Limited— 
Mais Models — or bs k we ei 40. Hi p are guaranteed for smoothness and 
nclosed © ben thic ia 
T nishiiin Ck ac p c Salo oe 4 /40 ELD. great durability. They add to the wear 
20/55 HP. 6cyl a eS They Sy Se of the garment, increase the comfort 
14/40 H.P. & 9/20 Ask your dealer to give you a demon- and preserve the shape. They can be 
H.P. 4-cyl strati 2 . 
Price £250 to £995 ration, or send for catalogue, post free. matched to any kind or colour of cloth. 
ean Exceptionally durable, they do not dis- 
} A ’ , ! 
COVENTRY. colour or grow shabby. Ask your tailor! 
LONDON eh 99 
howrooms & Export Office 
94, New Bond Street W.1. 
Servi F se ad Tf any difficulty in ob- 
shite 14/ 40 ee ¥ COURTINE: 
Canterbury Road, Kilbura, FABRIC LININGS, write to G. 
& N.W.6 SALOON the Manufacturers: ( REGISTERES 
COURTAULDS,LTD., 
“1 ee staat “O) 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, The name is on 
LONDON, EC.1. the selvedge. 





























RUN in the Crossley Six is an exhilarating experience. ’ 
Seventy miles an hour and over—smoothly down to ; 
four in trafic—and away again without hesitation and 
without changing gear. 


> w 


Its performance is superior to that of any other car of its 
rating, without exception. It has the life, flashing acceleration, 
: ‘. AVIA 
and speed of the fast sports car yet produces its power with pic er R es 
' ; : - . Vv. Roe & Co., 
a silky smoothness which is unique. ts — ee ae 
Hinkler startled the world 
by flying from England to 
Australia within 16° days. 















It is particularly silent. Even when standing by the car it is 
difficult to hear the engine running. 


Coachwork is notable for its advanced design and _ the A. V. Roe & Co., Lid. are 
rovision which has been made for every comfort. an associated Company of 
: : 4 Crossley Motors Ltd. Be- 
If you have not tried the 20.9 h.p. Crossley Six you have an tween them they are supreme 


exhilarating experience awaiting you. So far as value is in the air and on land. 


concerned, there is no better investment before the public. 
British |! Proved beyond any doubt as the Ideal British Six. 





a 
Se a a a ee eS} 
; 
PRICES 
Super Six Fabric Saloon : £795 
Fabric Saloon » » ” ° £720 
“ Aero” Saloon - : - £750 
Saloon de Luxe - - . £795 
“Canberra” Enc. Limousine £875 
a Enclosed Landaulette - £895 





CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER 
AND 20, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


London Service Depot: 50, Page Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 
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NOT A LUXURY— 
BUT AN ECONOMY 


LET US PROVE IT 
BY A DEMONSTRA- 
TION ON YOUR 
OWN GRASS WITH- 
OUT OBLIGATION. 
SEND A P.C. MAKING 
AN APPOINTMENT. 


TCO 


RITISH 


MOTOR MOWERS 





a 


SIX MODELS. Sizes range from 


14 in. at prices from— 


30 GUINEAS 


Send for latest Catalogue. Any 
ATCO model may be obtained 


for a first payment of 


from £8 


Balance in 12 monthly sums. 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED, 
Whitworth Works, 11, Tilton Road, 


BIRMINGHAM 


THE ATCO MOTOR MOWER IS PRODUCED 
BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ALFRED APPLEBY CYCLE CHAIN 
THE BEST CYCLE CHAIN IN THE WORLD. 
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THIS SEASON’S# 


















WIN} 
1927;7OUBLES . 
ANDMISS HELE 


THE WINNERS OF THE MEN’Y a] 

DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON IN 

MESSRS. F. T. HUNTER (LEFT) 
W. T. TILDEN 








—— 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL AWN - 1 
OF THE |925EASON 
1-19. AWAE LSH 


. AGNEW! 
. ANGMERF 


























THE REIGNING LADY CHAMPION AT 
WIMBLEDON MISS HELEN WILLS. 


Within a very few weeks the summer 





tennis season will commence in earnest, 


and the event signalising this is the Sur- 


t T ame usually the fir ri 
Ta Oo i ngs and ommen 
g on May 21 The performance of 
the leading English players will be fol- 


lowed with additional interest this year 


s hoped that the engagement of 





a 
Karl Kozeluh at Wimbledon, in an en- 
deavour t fen up the form of the home 
pl e some tangible result 
tow the foreign invasion. 
It will be interesting to try and determine 
whether the desired effect will accrue 
from merely taking part in hard practice 


ames alone, as it is possible to argue 


that no amount of practice will eradicate 












omething which may be fundamentally 
wrong in the production of the stroke. 
However, time _—'will tell. Concerning 
English tennis generally, the number of 


: : SETTIN THE OF ALMAIWN-TENN: 
people playing the game st 1l continues to THE SETTING OF THE MOST FAMOUS 0 : 
grow. The proportion of really star COURTS AS SEEN FROM THE AIR—SHOWK a 


If it’s TENNIS 
AY EK 


“ The CHAMPIONSHIP” Regd. 
STITCHLESS LAWN TENNIS BALL | 


Plugl and Chemically Inflated 


ed by the Law Tennis Association for use i 
Open Tournament Matches and Competition 


19/6 per doz. to the Publ 18/6 per doz. t 


AYRES’ LAWNEE N | 
were selected in 1927 for thei rd Co 
Great Britain, London 04 @r's Ma 
pionships at Wimbledon tite ( ‘ham 
Zealand, Argentine 3 ngal,V 
Courts, Melbourne, outh f 
Championships engal C 

ships, 19284 d many 
eetings. 


Clubs | G/- per 












The “WASP” 


I test model from t Hous f Ayres, 
ilanced and tightly t 








Obtainable through all Stores and Sports Dealers. 


F. H. AYRES, LTD. 





mnp tant 
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HE WINNERS OF THE WOMEN’S 
| IN 1927:3§QUBLES AT WIMBLEDON IN 192/: 
(LEFT) ANDMIS§ HELEN WILLS (LEFT) AND MISS 


INCIPAL. AWN - TENNIS FIXTURES | 
HE 1928BASON. 


















r 16-2 
N-SEA 6-11 
LL) UTH ll 
J 4 : - sy nero: 
16. MMBERLAND L.T.C. Sept. 17-22. 
T DRIVE CLUB :  Wige2e 
DEHAMPTON : 5 24-20; 
EST SII Oct. 1-6 
5 et sey. {bV ERED COURT CHAM- 
14. MBBPIONSHIPS (QUEEN'S) 
eS. Oct. 12, THE REIGNING MAN CHAMPION AT 





WIMBLEDON: M. HENRI COCHET. 
players is. still 


the standard of play 


very although 
throughout the 
country is higher than ever, particularly 
in the case of the girls. This is probably 


due to the fact that they enjoy an enormous 


meagre, 





advantage over the boys, inasmuch as a 
large proportion of first-class girls’ schools 
receive regular visits from competent 
coaches—a privilege not yet extended to 
the boys. It is by no means common 
knowledge that there are a number of 
people at different centres who under- 
take such coaching. When greater facil- 
ities exist for proper teaching of really 
young players it will be a much easier 
matter to produce a British champion. 
Whilst a great deal of prejudice still re- 
mains to be overcome with 


boys’ 


regard to 
schools, 
wanting that a little more sympathy is 
being shown in this matter, and before 


tennis at signs are not 








long it is to be hoped that tennis will 
form part of the schedule of sports at all 







WVN-TENNIS MEETINGS: THE WIMBLEDON 
FAMOUS CENTRE COURT (RIGHT CENTRE). 


.MOUS OF Al 
AIR —SHOWI#S schools. 


~eeb for 


SS’ 


—and the ball for the 


41LLIOQN—AY RES’ 
RAWN TENNIS BALLS 
“The New WIMBLEDON” Regd. 


STITCHLESS AND PLUGLESS 
t G/- per tube of § Ball 14/3 per dozen. 


AWNEENNIS') BALLS 


927 for the rd Court Championships of 
London varis Match, Junior Cham- 
Wimbledon thie Championships of New 
_ Argentine gengal, Victorian (Hard 
Melbournegae uth Afr ican 
mpionships engal Champion- 
hips, |928@nd many other 
np yr tang eetings. 















The “S. N. D.” Prince’s Model 


The most up-to-date of Rackets. Finest 
English Ash frame, white wedge rounded 
throat, blue and white gut shoulder bindings 
blue insertions at wedge and blue cross purlings, 













In case of difficulty write direct, giving your dealer’s name. 


Manufacturers of all Sports and Games Requisites, 


111, ALDERSGATE ST., LONDON, E.C.1 














LAWN TENNIS 
COACHING. 





Exhibition Matches 
Arranged. 


Club Match Teams 
Coached. 


House and Garden 
Parties Attended. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 

given to Advanced Players 

who require knowledge of 
Court-Craft and Tactics. 


CAPT. H. C EVANS, 


Winner of 17 Open Championships. 
Surrey County Team, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1921, 1922 


Engagements accepted in any 


Member of 
part of the United Kingdom. Rt 


The Lawn Tennis & Badminton School 


LIMITED. 





Principal—Capt. H. C. EVANS. 


TUTTE 


Coaching Centres. 





London York Gate Tennis Courts, Regent’s Park. 
Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park. 
Ethelbert Hard Courts, Bromley. 
Mentone Garavan Lawn Tennis Club. 


All enquiries and applications dealt with at Head Office: 


7, Baker Street, 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Ambassador 8888. 
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FMoe No Roc Moc Ko Ko Kac Mo Ko Rac Moe Ko Ro KoKoe Ki 
THE PRODUCTS OF SHETLAND. 


, 


Looe’ 





Model 191. 


Hand-knitted Shetland Cardigan and Jumper, trimmed 
with striped Shetland Tweed. Striped pleated skirt 
to match in natural fawn and grey shades, also 
stocked in other colours. Exclusive Model, £6 :6:0 
Cardigan 42/-. Jumper, 32/6. Skirt, 52/6 


Patterns sent on application. 


CCPC CCE CE CEEEEEEE 


Coe 


We sell our splendid selection of Shetland 
and Scotch Tweeds by the yard. 


SHETLAND INDUSTRIES 


92, George Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
Agency: 17, Princes Street, Harrogate. 


“ap? 
Da Sr a eer eer ier i a ae a ler ae Sa 
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CHESS. F Melendez (Ceuta) ; and of No Rev. L D Hildyard, BERLIN MASTERS’ TOURNAMENT. 
- Rev. W S tt (Elgin), P J Wood R ¢ hapman (He aton This was won by Nimzowitch, who finished half a point ahead of 
CONDUCTED BY ERNEST IRVING Chapel), R BN Hardwicke I N W wk), E ] Gibbs, Rocotlubur We give below a fine game won by the second-prize- 
E St ines, He 1 I 1 Brightor Fr. Fix winner against P. Johner, who took fourth pris e; the third being cap 
I 1 TC Ma tured by Dr. Savielly Tartakower, who is well known and very popul ir 
To CORRESPONDENTS Lett intended for this department sh in London chess circles 
tn # =< f xe St S VW PROBLEM N 1025 By C. G. Brown (Ancon, C.Z (Oucen’s Gambit Declined.) 
Sa Q in No. 16 ) BLACK (7 pieces WHIT! BLACK WHITE BLACK 
: = , K ‘ ‘ + ‘ ]OHNER BoGoLyUuBow (JoHNER.) (BoGoL}uBOw.) 
sophis ted It has only cars ate, and t c ner esta” | ’ y PQOy KtKB3 t. KtR2 
protect the Bishop and robbing the King of his } ai ) y , 7 C) Z >. POB, PK3 To release the pin he is forced 
naa I : = ’ pa y . KtKB3 PO, | to close the R fil 
PINKNEY ) i Yes. to th xp 1s the short +. KtB3 OKtQ 21. BK3 
t makes sev easy t but 1 ught , 4 ; J 5 ee PxP | 22. PRs POB4 
: OKt 0. BB4 | 23. QP P 
enh 4 i's \ ae PX ae or 4 : 7 his, played in preference to } RPxP would not do now, 
zed a N i 4 BkKts t licate ome | because of 23. PxQP 
te if it tted t which K t was to | 1 | i ; idea, thus early, I g the | 23. BxP 
thic ae } ‘ ‘ ; ‘3 | : =, i, exchange of this B, « ling Q] 24. QQ2 
tually nat é' \ sic iu the open : . 
tua x Ww IK y are meh t t He might have gone to K2 
S s Vir Mont N = R(R3)—B3 } : ae it once, but still has visions of 
s f by BO N so s s it pears ™ ty a winning attack on the KR file. 
1 sIK loes t y I Alw $ suspect | * *K3 x P > 
1 ; , | ‘J y Vs 8. BQ3 KtR4 bce’ es PQs 
k | 9:2, y \ 2»5. PK4 OO3 
s | ost ». BRt3 Castles KtB3 BOKt 
a . | PKK a korg, ee 
K NA Stk | QB2 oo | 27. OK: 
|g 3 nee idle dreams 
rAK | as _ Now vst : Rx Reh 
: ‘ i which RxR BKts 
” Ss Ss W » 
>) \ PxI 
1] >) it my 4 OOr OBs 
i] ants ee I ae aba ; RB BI 
\ t : 
\ N \ N |} S aly Z » ; White’s threats have vanished, 
a ; y 11 : KkKt ving ‘‘not a wrack behind,” 
|| a , 12. KKtr I Ry ind Black comes to close quarter 
S ‘ ae eH Tere oee 3. KtK2 de 32. RBS RKRt 
Kx K <3R WHIT s + ie + . + ee ee 
Si . 34. RX Pech KBr 
ens I K5B R Pr ke 2p2P2 eo -QK 3 
. K ) He dare not ‘“t t 6. PxI 
aha = K requir to t stori With i are 
Ath IK ATU > | obvious ” ! the 
iS \ KtkK hdaaes a n 
- t S BKs p o 
1 } 1 
‘ \ I 5 5 ta Kt b Okt 
\ I ORt t at PxO 
s pr \ : I i a ick ir KI RI 
x BI 
2 v M I ) 
gre : z t If ROR? ’ R s 
nN . AE I K I way the ra should 
PR4 Whit RRP, the B f 
K Set I K ae 
c I , I 10. RB7 
PORty PI 
= 2 CI le Wh ign 
g (PI s < BKK Ver é 
Ty . ( s ROBr RBr ie | i 
I N i 4 ‘ 
» Whi N s 
N.Y.), Fr 5 NOTE—! S s lents, it is 
M i 1 I iW t 1 pa per 
j S AT 1 ral f is at present 
a " es H 1 S S f actual play wi 
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LONGBRIDGE 
WORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 475-483, Oxford St., W.1 


Near Marble Ar 


BUY 
BRITISH 
GOODS 


SS The Austin 12h.p. “Windsor” Saloo: 
[Te AUSTIN Tie AUSTIN | e Austin p. tnadasor” Sdadtoon 
|“ TWENTY” “SIXTEEN” | 
H from £425 : a) toni . . . ewe A ° ry) 
bi om #335 | This Saloon is an ideal car for the owner-driver. Driving the “ Windsor 
sod dh f Th Ringe ht is like being In an open Car ; the large windows gg unobscured 
1 ¥ ake SEVEN i a . ° e ° 
| fren 6255 fm £135} vision all round and a light, airy interior. The four wide doors give easy 
PE ES TO DSA. : A ' ° T° 
access to all five seats. The moquette upholstery is attractive, durable 
and comfortable. The general appearance combines luxury with utility. 
torist siting seen pp i enquire concerntng our Export Scheme, enahitng them to purchase a new Austin 
n England at th 1 overseas price exporting tton departure without rite <hee further expen 





LY Git he, AUSTIY MAGAZINE eh OD 
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AN IRRESISTIBLE MAGNET 
with a 6,000 mile pull. That’s the power of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


a fascinating land of travel 


| l Mili, My 
a wt SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 
Mea, ty, AT REDUCED RETURN FARES BY 
i) My My " 
mh R.M.S. “ WALMER CASTLE” 


Sailing from Southampton 
8th June, 1928. 








TS 





| 





TOURS TO ‘A, 


MADEIRA 


or the 


CANARY ISLANDS 


Also fortnightly 
CRUISES from LONDON 


to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, 
HAMBURG 
and back. 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 

































































West End Agency: 125, Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Gieves of Old Bond Street : 
: oP & 
I By Appointment. wh CY 
v 
ed 
Sy 
le ; | 
'y E QUICK AND 
Totsd 6/9 BRIGHTNESS 
21, Old Bond St. and 31, Burlington Arcade, LONDON, W.1 67, 10220. & . 
EDINBURGH : 120, PRINCES ST The Chiswick Polish Co., Ltd., Chiswick, W.4. 
' OU ERPOOL o. r Makers of the Celebrated 
} CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH 
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FRUIT TREE PROTECTORS 
TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE. 
REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND. 

A NEW HARD-WEARING TENNIS NET 
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y 


FOR COMFORT & EASY PROPULSION 

The outcome of many years of ’ 

Specta d effort, Hardi ng’s Moto 

Chairs, Merlin Chairs, Stair Carryi l 

Chairs (from 56 -). Lever and Rotary from £12. 

Carriage pai id. 

R. A. HARDING, The Invalid Car Specialist, 
Head Office & Showrooms: 1, Manvers St., 

BATH Also at 

56, Oxford Road, 

MAN CHES TER. 


RMSIFD 








nitting 


Catalogue Free. 
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Further particulars and rates on aj 
to—The Advertisement Manager, 

The Illustrated Sporting and 

Dramatic News. 

Essex Street, Strand, 
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16, W.C.2 
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Some of obtained 
by the « to be found Photograms of 
the Year the review for 1¢ of the world’s 
pictorial photographic work, edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
ERPS llitte ; cloth, 7s. 6d paper, 5s.). This 
autifully illustrated annual publication, in 
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Vary your Coiffure 


The and becoming 
stvles of hairdressing are 
achieved in perfection by 
the aid of “La Naturelle,” 
without trouble and without 
the expenditure of time 
which cannot well be spared 
by the busy woman. 


new 


Write for Portfolio 
Newest Designs. 


nstaiments is ava 


Ma son Goortes 


40 BUCKINGHAM PA DON) SW 








ATLANT 


YOUR HOME ABROAD 
with its 200 rooms and baths 
the best 


C note 


NICE 


is one of with moderate  erms. 
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The 


Symbol 


of 


Perfection. 


“LA NATURELLE” TRANSFORMATION. 


The Result of 


Same Person 








wearing oujou 


With and Without 


Invaluable for all purposes. 








SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES 
The Naas 
London News 


Published 
Weekly 
at 1/- 





ORDE 
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FORM 


However small or large, the bust needs JOUJOU. 
which guards against Cancer, Pain, 
and Tumours. 


One of many letters of thanks: 





PUBLISH 
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Name 
Addre 
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SSEX 
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STREI 
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NCiNG 
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NDON 
, 


Illustrated London News 
STRAND, 


W.C.2 


the 


bless the 
is beyond 
be with- 


‘‘ Please send my usual size. I 
comfort JOUJOU gives, which 
one’s imagination | can never 
out it. With many thanks.”’ 

Give us the opportunity to supply Breast Sup- 
porter, which is well approved by Doctors; we 
make a speciality of its kind for all figures. 


JOUJOU CORSETS, BELTS, etc. 
guaranteed immediately executed by 

Free Illustrated Circular. not 

in UK. only on 


Personal fitting 


Orders 
return post. 
satisfactory, money refunded 
receipt of goods by return post, 
when calling, or send your order. 
White, fine ateria | Pink 
18/6 
For bathing or during 


maternity, rubber or 
waterproof from 
25/6 
Small Figures only. 
Prices vary wt 


issue 
which 


For Heavy, Full, Loose 
Figures or Maternity 





vestect nes wequirer 





Please state Bust and Underbust measurements 


Post Free only in U.K. Obtained only from: 


“ JOUJOU ” Co. 5... 1x00 


49, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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